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Tuis report represents the third annual 
attempt to review the educational progress 
of the preceding year. In 1938 at Atlantic 
City and in 1939 at Cleveland the résumés 
were devoted chiefly to the work done by 
deliberative commissions and to the major 
research projects completed or under way.’ 

Likewise, for the third year the winter 
and summer meetings of the National Coun- 
cil of Edueation are being devoted to a 
series of principles or theses. The authors 
of these generalizations and the problem 
areas represented are as follows: 1938— 
William H. Kilpatrick, ‘‘ Democratie Lead- 
ership in School Management and Adminis- 
tration,’’ John A. Sexson, ‘‘ Implementing 
Democratic Processes and Perfecting Demo- 
cratic Techniques through the American 
Public School’’ and George F. Zook, ‘‘ Report 
of Advisory Committee on Education”’ ; 1939 
—George S. Counts, ‘‘The School and the 


1 Read before the National Council of Education, 
St. Louis, February 26, 1940. For the two earlier 


reports see: Carter V. Good, ScHOOL AND Society, 
49: 461-68, April 15, 1939; 48: 345-52, March 12, 
1938, 


* Digests of the reports of deliberative committees 
are available as follows: Educational Policies Com- 
mission, ‘‘ Deliberative Committee Reports, 1938,’? 
pp. 62. Washington: National Education Associa- 
1939; pp. 54, January, 1940. 
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State in American Democracy,’’ Floyd W. 

Reeves, ‘‘The Report of the haves Com- 
mittee on Education and Impending Legis- 
lation’’ and George Willard Frasier, ‘‘The 
Relation of the Teacher to pernne > 
Changing Economic Pattern’’; 1940— 
Harold F. Clark, ‘‘The Relation of the 
Teacher to America’s Changing Economie 
Pattern’’ and Grayson N. Kefauver, ‘‘The 
Control of Eduecation.’’ 

It will readily be granted that these 
issues or theses represent the deliberate 
judgment of clear thinkers and competent 
investigators. Likewise, the deliberative and 
research commissions described at the 1938 
and 1939 winter meetings of the council 
are of large importance. Therefore, it 
seems desirable at this time to determine to 
what extent selected major projects* of the 

3 The writer is greatly indebted for information 
to numerous published reports, and to the directors 
or associate directors of the various projects for 
statements of the contributions and limitations rep- 
resented, many of which have been adapted for 
present purposes: W. G. Carr, Educational Policies 
Commission; W. E. 
ect; F. W. Reeves, American Youth Commission and 
Advisory Committee on Education; H. F. Alves, 
Study of Local School Units; W. M. Aikin, Com- 
mission on the Relation of School and College; V. T. 
Thayer, Commission on the Secondary School Cur- 
riculum; A. C. Krey, Social Studies Commission; 
Luther Gulick, Regents’ Inquiry in New York; L. 
M. Terman, Genetie Studies of Genius; G. D. Stod- 


Myer, Discussion Group Proj- 
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more represent attempts to 
resolve the issues in question. To facilitate 
the the the 
numerous theses have been combined into 
a limited number of statements, which will 


past year or 


purposes of present report, 


be taken up in order. 


DEMOCRACY AND PuBLIC EDUCATION 

According to a thesis of Counts, pre- 
sented last year at Cleveland, “‘. in any 
program for the defense and advance of 
democracy in America organized education 
must occupy a central place.’’ He defines 
democracy as ‘‘identified with that govern- 
ment or society which is dedicated to the 
preservation and realization of the great 
ethical the fundamental 
equality, brotherhood, dignity and moral 


The Edueational Poli- 


conceptions of 
worth of all men.’’ 
cies Commission, in particular, through a 
variety of efforts and publications, has been 
of tremendous importance during recent 
years in stressing the dependence of the 
democratic way of life upon an effectively 
free system of education. The principal 
reports of the commission include: ‘*The 
Unique Function of Education in Ameri- 
«<The Structure and Ad- 
ministration of Education in American 
Democracy,’’ ‘‘The Purposes of Education 
in American Demoeracy,’’ ‘‘The Effect of 
{duca- 


can Democracy, 


Population Changes on American 
tion,’’ ‘‘Social Services and the Schools,”’ 
‘*Federal Activities in Edueation’’ and the 
forthcoming report on eivie responsibility. 
DrEMocRACY AND ScHoot ADMINISTRATION 

According to a philosophy of democratic 
leadership in school management, adminis- 
tration and supervision, all who are con- 





dard, 1940 Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Edueation; W. C. 
Study of Secondary School Standards; J. D. Rus- 
sell, Committee on Standards, North 
Central Association; K. W. Bigelow, Commission on 
Teacher Education, and R. W. Ogan, Cooperative 


Eells, Cooperative 


Revision of 


Many of these state- 


Study in General Education. 
ments are being made available in full through the 
department of research news, Jour. of Ed. Research. 
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cerned in the results of a policy should 
share, according to ability, in making the 
policy, with the expectation of formulating 
better policies and the recruitment and de- 
velopment of a higher type of teacher. The 
realization of this objective requires Jaws 
and regulations governing appointment, 
promotion, tenure and _ participation jp 
school management, as well as a feeling on 
the part of the administrative officer that 
he is equally answerable to his teachers and 
to his board. This concept of administra- 
tion and supervision involves cooperation 
between parents and citizens, school board, 
administrators, supervisors, teachers and 
pupils in defining the needs of the com- 
munity as a basis for curriculum deyelop- 
ment. The working of the 
process is exemplified by the type of coordi- 


democratic 


nation and cooperation found in the numer- 
ous projects of deliberative and research 
commissions. 

A challenging illustration of a 
whereby leadership in education may be 
rendered more effective without abandon- 
ing democratic processes is the discussion 
group project of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals. In thirty 
states most of the high-school principals are 
now meeting regularly in regional discus- 
sion groups, dealing with the problems set 
forth in the two reports of the orientation 
committee of the association, entitled the 
‘‘Tssues of Secondary Education’’ and 
‘‘The Functions of Secondary Education.” 
A eontribution of the Discussion Group 
Project is the focusing of attention upon 
specific problems through group meetings 
which do not depend upon outside speakers 
or a series of casual and unrelated subjects. 
In this way the large group of local workers 
may readily give attention to the programs 
set forth by national and state leaders, thus 
closing up the gap between forward-looking 
ideas and mass consideration and action 
In probably a thousand high schools the 
faculties, under the leadership of their 


plan 
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rincipals, are carrying on in the regular 


. . 
faculty meetings systematic diseussions of 


the larger problems of secondary education. 
An effort is now being made to discover 
instances in which schools are actually 
applying the educational principles and 
recommendations set forth in the orienta- 
tion committee’s reports. The national Dis- 
cussion Group Project acts as a clearing 
house through which these concrete prac- 
tives and experiences may be made known 
to interested educators throughout the 
country. As is to be expected in a venture 
which stresses wide participation and demo- 
cratic procedure, certain limitations have 
been experienced: (1) a number of states 
cling to the plan of regional meetings ad- 
dressed by outside lecturers, with little 
local participation; (2) many of the most 
successful administrators are busy with 
their own projects and fail to lend their 
leadership to the movement; and (3) the 
population of many states is so sparse that 
regional diseussion meetings can be main- 
tained only with great difficulty. 


EQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION OF OPPORTUNITY 
AND SUPPORT 


There is a movement toward greater edu- 
cational opportunities and their equitable 
distribution among the states and localities 
through federal and state efforts to equalize 
support. This is to be done without inter- 
fering with the democratie processes em- 
ployed locally in dealing with problems of 
organization, supervision, curriculum, 
Larger state and federal sup- 
port means an increase in centralization, as 
illustrated by the expansion of the functions 
of the state departments of education and 
the consolidation of school districts, yet 
with flexibility in policy and procedure to 
adjust to local conditions. 

Probably the greatest single influence in 
accelerating the movement toward a more 
equitable distribution of educational op- 
portunity and financial support of schools 


method, ete. 
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is the report of the Advisory Committee on 
Education and the series of supporting 
staff studies. 
mittee appears to have been highly success- 
ful in writing a document on federal rela- 
tions to education which presents the most 
essential facts in concise and telling form, 
points up the issues in this field and sets 


In its own report the com- 


forth a well-integrated program of con- 
structive recommendations. Mainly as the 
result of this report, the people who have 
given serious thought to federal relations 
to education are now in greater agreement 
on what ought to be done than at any pre- 
vious time in our national history. In its 
staff studies the committee has made avail- 
able for publie consideration substantially 
all the basie material necessary for the fun- 
damental discussion of all aspects of fed- 
eral relations to education. Certain of the 
studies broke new ground, while others, al- 
though attempting little new research, as- 
sembled large masses of important infor- 
mation in readily usable form. The reports 
are finding a wide field of usefulness among 
educators, students and laymen. A possible 
limitation is that, from the standpoint of a 
comprehensive treatment, the committee’s 
own report is probably least adequate in its 
discussion of federal relations to higher 
education, which is due to the fact that the 
committee did not envisage either the need 
for or the prospect of major legislation in 
this field at any early date. The commit- 
tee’s statement on the proposed availability 
of federal aid for services to children, with- 
out regard to whether they are in atten- 
dance at public schools, was somewhat un- 
fortunate in its phrasing, with the result 
that fruitless controversy was engendered. 
In the staff-report series, the relative bal- 
ance of topics treated and attention given 
them are considerably less than perfect, al- 
though probably as good as could be 
achieved under the limitations of time and 
It would have been 
desirable to include a staff report on the 


available personnel. 
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educational aspects of the CCC; this was 
omitted in view of the study currently in 
progress by the American Youth Commis- 
sion. The staff studies of the NYA and of 
the WPA have proved useful, but are more 
limited in scope than is desirable. 

The findings of the Study of Local School 
Units, under the auspices of the United 
States Office of Education and of ten states, 
point toward the reorganization of school 
units with a view to a better distribution 
of opportunity and support. The contribu- 
tions of the study are that: (1) each state 
could set forth specific and practical pro- 
posals for organizing satisfactory school 
units, based on careful and intensive study 
of existing conditions by legally authorized 
(2) each state 
weaknesses and the 


state and local officials; 
could set forth the 
strengths of existing legal provisions for 
effecting reorganization of local school 
units; (3) in most of the ten states the 
basis for certain needed legislation was de- 
termined, or more firmly established; (4) 
the study of factors encouraging and dis- 
reorganization has re- 
remedial 


ecouraging needed 
sulted, in several instances, in 
legislation directed toward a more equita- 
ble distribution of state school monies, and 
(5) the cooperative action and experience 
of the U.S. Office of Education and the ten 
states resulted in drawing up rather clear- 
cut statements of principles and procedures 
to be used in planning and prosecuting a 
study of local school unit organizations. 
As is to be expected, certain limitations or 
handicaps were encountered in the various 
states. Any study of this kind can be ef- 
fective only to the extent that its findings 
and recommendations are applied. Modi- 
fications in existing local school unit or- 
ganizations are made only when the people 
are convinced that the changes proposed 
will benefit the public by improving the 
schools. The support of both state and 
local lay and educational leadership is nec- 
essary and can generally be more readily 
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gained by active participation in the stydy 
and the resulting plans. Greater applica 
tion of the proposals made could undoy)t.- 
edly have been expected if in every jn. 
stance time could have permitted more 
active local participation, and if the state 
departments of education could have as. 
signed staff members to follow up the study. 


SociAL CHANGE, YOUTH AND THE 
CURRICULUM 

The publication of numerous books deal- 
ing with social and historical problems and 
techniques indicates the setting of the school 
and of educational research in the larger 
social scene. For both its content and its 
methods of research, education is indebted 
to a variety of fields, including psychology, 
sociology, economics, history, philosophy, 
logic, statistics and others. 

The future of democracy in this country 
depends on the effectiveness of democratic 
forces in dealing with the basic¢ problems of 
an industrial society, which are to a large 
extent economic in nature or represent the 
outgrowth of economic conditions. Those 
interested in schools encounter a variety of 
problems with an economic background ; for 
the teacher, questions of appointment, sal- 
ary, tenure and retirement; for the pupil, 
questions of housing, equipment, curricu- 
lum, family level of living, future employ- 
ment and social adjustment; for parents 
and the general public, questions of employ- 
ment, level of living, legislation, taxes and 
votes on school issues (school boards, bond 
issues, tax levies). Effectively free educa- 
tion of all is recommended as the means of 
promoting maximum economic welfare and 
security, with a curriculum centered in 
areas of living and in controls of conduct 
rather than in abstract verbal materials in- 
tended originally for those going into the 
professions. 

Quite naturally, educational workers are 
concerned above all else with the adjustment 
of youth to the social order. To this end the 
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rram of the American Youth Commis- 
» of the American Council on Education 
The research 


pl 


has been earried forward. 


tivities of the commission have resulted 
‘ya number of major staff reports, of which 
the most important so far published is 
“Youth Tell Their Story,’’ the report of the 
survey of youth problems in Maryland, a 


typical state. The commission’s three 
largest projects have been concerned with 
youth in labor camps, the occupational ad- 
justment of youth and the effect of racial 
status upon the personality development of 
Negro youth. These three projects are just 
beginning to result in published material, 
but the first two have included demonstra- 
tion activities which seem already to have 
had important effects on practice. From 
eight to twelve published volumes will prob- 
ably result from these projects. The dis- 
emination aetivities of the commission 
through correspondence, personal contacts, 
publie addresses, press releases, radio broad- 
casts and miscellaneous publications have 
resulted in a general awareness of the im- 
portance and difficulty of the problems re- 
lating to youth. The recent statements 
adopted by the commission, entitled ‘‘A 
Program of Action for American Youth,’’ 
although brief and general in character, 
provide a platform of fundamental recom- 
mendations for improving the situation of 
young people in this country. Certain limi- 
tations have been experienced in carrying 
forward the program of the commission. In 
appointing the members of the American 
Youth Commission the objective was evi- 
dently to obtain eminent citizens who would 
bring to the conference table a diversity of 
representative points of view. It is obvious 
that a body so composed might have diffi- 
culty in reaching agreement on major rec- 
ommendations. However, through four 
years of vigorous discussion of the facts as- 
sembled by an expert staff, the group has 
reached substantial agreement on many is- 
sues, as demonstrated by its recent action. 
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It has also been demonstrated that when the 
commission is prepared to speak, its words 
carry considerable weight. Few commis- 
sions have ever been established with terms 
of reference as broad as those of the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission. Its interests cut 
directly across the jurisdictional limits of a 
dozen substantial professions and impinge 
upon the major interests of almost innumer- 
able organizations and groups. This greatly 
increases the complexity and difficulty of 
organizing the program of work, and has 
undoubtedly resulted in some limitations 
upon its effectiveness. It is believed, how- 
ever, that the importance of the task justi- 
fies the present type of organization, since 
at least a part of the maladjustment with 
reference to young people in our social or- 
der is the result of the lack of integration 
in the efforts of the various professions and 
groups which deal with youth. 

The Commission on the Relation of School 
and College of the Progressive Education 
Association has contributed in significant 
ways to the adjustment of youth, to curricu- 
lum revision and to articulation of secon- 
dary schools and colleges: 

1, A rather unique approach to the solution of 
educational problems has been employed in the use 
of practical methods of cooperation between sec- 
ondary schools and colleges, requiring both thinking 
and doing by the same persons. 

2. Because virtually all colleges and thirty see- 
ondary schools of different types in many parts of 
the country are involved, the influence of the study 
has been wide-spread. Each school has been a source 
of stimulus to many other schools in its area. 

3. There has been marked liberalization of the 
colleges in their attitude toward secondary schools. 

4. There has been a real gain in democratie pro- 
cedures—in administration, in teacher-cooperation 
and in pupil-participation. 

5. In many of the thirty secondary schools serious 
cooperative study has led to shifts of emphasis, 
changes in curriculum content and organization and 
a direct attack on many of the problems of present- 
day living with which the pupils are concerned. 

6. As a result of their larger participation, hun- 
dreds of teachers have found new interest in their 
work, professional growth and enrichment of their 


own lives. 
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7. New and better ways have been discovered for 
the education of teachers in service. 

8. The summer workshop idea has grown out of 
the study. 

9. The approach used by the commission has been 
adopted by other important projects, such as the 
California Committee on Cooperating Schools, the 
Michigan Curriculum Study, the Ohio Secondary 
Curriculum Study, the Commission on Secondary 
Education of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools and also the Cooperative 
Study in General Education and the American Coun- 
cil’s Commission on Teacher Education. 

There are, of course, limitations in the 
work of the Commission on the Relation of 
School and College: 

1. While most of the colleges have cooperated 
faithfully, many of them have not been well in- 
formed and occasionally misunderstandings have 
developed. 

2. In the beginning there was an overemphasis on 
meeting the needs of pupils who were going to col- 
lege, without sufficient attention to those who were 
completing their formal education at the end of the 
secondary program, although this deficiency has now 
been corrected in most schools. 

3. Relatively few secondary schools have been in- 


volved. It is important that all secondary schools 


in the country, and the colleges as well, should en- 
gage in a similar fundamental reconstruction of the 
curriculum and of administrative organization. 

4. Difficulties inherent in any democratic attempt 
at solution of educational problems have manifested 


themselves in the study. 


The Commission on the Secondary School 
Curriculum of the Progressive Education 
Association has worked in close cooperation 
with the Commission on the Relation of 
School and College. Aside from the content 
of the several significant reports coming 
from the Commission on the Secondary 
School Curriculum and from its adolescent 
study, the major contribution is in the 
method of approach. <All committee reports 
represent the outcome of the joint delibera- 
tion of teachers who are actually working 
with classroom and school problems, of stu- 
dents of adolescent development who are 
also dealing at first hand with students in 
the secondary and college fields, of authori- 
ties within the content disciplines (science, 
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social studies, ete.), and of students of 
society—sociologists, anthropologists and 
the like. The limitations have been in terms 
of working primarily with individuals who 
could give only a portion of their time to 
the project ; of finding that the best practi- 
tioner is not always able to ground his prae- 
tice in theory and not always the most ap- 
propriate person to describe analytically his 
procedure, and of being unable to extend the 
inquiry to all the areas of the secondary 
curriculum. 

In the interval since completion of the 
publication program of the Social Studies 
Commission of the American Historical As- 
sociation, the attention of the educational 
world has been concentrated more and more 
on the numerous reports of the commission 
instead of being limited to the volume 
of ‘‘Conclusions and Recommendations,” 
much of which was editorial comment ex- 
pressed in striking fashion to arouse inter- 
est. Many of the volumes issued are still 
the most scholarly treatments available in 
the areas represented. Many school sys- 
tems and groups lay claim to having put 
the recommendations into operation. On 
the whole, during the year the series of re- 
ports has received sober study and reflec- 
tion on the part of public-school teacliers, 
as well as students in higher institutions. 

The emphasis of the Regents’ Inquiry into 
the Character and Cost of Public Education 
in the State of New York is on the secondary 
school, with an attempt to test the school 
program on the basis of its outcomes, mea- 
sured in terms of youth, and to increase the 
importance of social competence as a central 
educational objective. Other recommenda- 
tions for improvement stress the elevation 
of rural-school standards and administra- 
tion; higher teacher training ; strengthened 
local administration and utilization of the 
state department of education as an agency 
primarily for research and stimulation, and 
increased efficiency and economy in school 
administration. Another contribution of 


a 
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e reports has been in terms of the volume 


and quality of lay and faculty discussion 
the school program throughout the state 
of New York, as well as the close attention 
viyen to the inquiry by professional work- 
ers in other states. A number of the recom- 
mendations have already been adopted in 
the reorganization of educational programs 
and procedures in New York. Many of the 
criticisms of the inquiry are not of the 
major program of investigation itself, but 
of the use made of the reports by tax- 
economy groups. A second critical com- 
ment is by some schoolmen who seem to 
think that eriticism of the schools should 
never be publicly issued and that all the 
necessary improvements will be made from 
within the system. It is true that the news- 
paper headlines did tend to give more play 
to the criticisms than to the commendations 
of the inquiry, as is always the case. A 
third line of criticism arose from the ina- 
bility of the inquiry to publish all the stud- 
ies made under its direction, and from the 
unverified assumption that this represents 
suppression. As a matter of fact, of the 
109 studies made, it was possible to publish 
only thirteen in the formal series, holding 
the emphasis almost exclusively to the sec- 
ondary-school field, since this area was felt 
to be the major problem. In addition, cer- 
tain pamphlets, apart from the formal 
series, have been issued by the inquiry, and 
other reports have been published as private 
The fourth type of criticism has 
to do with the nature of the inquiry itself. 
Some believe that it would have been better 
to throw the emphasis on points which were 
Others think that an effort 
should have been made to arrange demon- 
stration installations of recommended pro- 
cedures or plans in individual communities. 
Yet others think that more effort should 
have been devoted to organizing pressure 
groups in the state to demand the immediate 
enactment of remedial legislation and the 
installation of recommendations. 


ventures. 


plaved down. 
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NATURE AND NURTURE 

The past year has been marked by un- 
usual activity on the part of psychological 
and educational workers interested in the 
forces of heredity and environment as they 
relate to the development and adjustment 
of youth. The Stanford staff has continued 
its study of a gifted group, on which the 
original investigation and the first fol- 
low-up were reported earlier in Volumes I 
and III of ‘‘Genetic Studies of Genius.’’ 
A second follow-up is summarized briefly 
in the current yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. Field 
workers are now holding conferences with 
subjects and their parents, and are giving 
the subjects and their spouses one intelli- 
gence test, two personality tests and an in- 
terest test. Offspring of the subjects to the 
number of 300 or more have been tested. 
Extensive information is being secured on 
the marital adjustments of those subjects 
who are married, numbering more than half 
of the total 1,400. 
genetic studies over a long period of time is 
in the longitudinal view of the development 
of the subjects. No adequate information 
had ever before been secured on how gifted 
children turn out. There are, of course, 
limitations in such follow-up work. It is 
never possible to secure all the facts de- 
sired, even though the method has been to 
combine the psychometric with the clinical 
approach. The test data have the advan- 
tage of being relatively objective, but the 
great disadvantage is that they throw so 
little light on numerous personality varia- 
bles which greatly influence the success of 
the subjects. The clinical and case-history 
data throw valuable light on these less tan- 
gible variables, but have limitations in that 
they are largely the result of subjective 


The chief value of these 


judgments. 

The current yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education is de- 
voted to the problem of ‘‘Intelligence: Its 
Nature and Nurture.’’ In spite of the 
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great interest in children’s growth in intel- 
ligence, it is evident from the yearbook that 
only two or three research centers in the 
country have systematically investigated 
this problem on a long-time basis and with 
large samplings. The general conclusion 
which follows from these studies is that the 
child is more plastic along mental lines 
than many persons had hitherto expected ; 
shifts in IQ that had been predicted only in 
relation to radical changes in environment 
are shown to be commonplace occurrences. 
Similarly, it is demonstrated that there is 
hope for some underprivileged children, 
but not for all, in mental improvement 
through environmental amelioration. How- 
ever, many of the studies are fragmentary, 
and few of the major problems can be con- 
sidered solved. It may be that such prob- 
lems are in part insoluble as long as depen- 
dence must be placed on rather gross test- 
ing materials and concepts. It is evident, 
too, that some of the major issues fall 
within scientific or social areas which are 
not without emotional concomitants. 


APPRAISAL, QUALITATIVE CRITERIA AND 
IMPLEMENTATION 


Significant projects are completed or 
under way which seek to implement the 
findings of research through improving 
present practice, with stress on consump- 
tion and application of research rather than 
on a factual survey of status. This pro- 
cedure includes diagnosis and appraisal of 
current conditions, as well as wide diseus- 
sion and participation on the part of the 
educational personnel concerned. Associ- 
ated with this approach is the development 
of certain qualitative criteria and pro- 
cedures as a desirable corrective to an over- 
emphasis on quantitative standards. <A 
number of the commissions of recent years 
have utilized the ‘‘deliberative’’ approach 
to “‘think through’’ the problem at hand 
rather than to rely exclusively or even pri- 
marily on a statistical or factual survey of 


9 


conditions. 
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The Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards is a project which has 
stressed the democratic process in appraisal, 
the development of qualitative criteria and 
wide-spread implementation of the findings 
The staff believes that the 1940 editions of 
its reports offer a body of materials and 
procedures for evaluation of secondary 
schools more valid, flexible and stimulating 
to improvement than any criterion ayail- 
able in the past. During the six years of 
its program of investigation the study at- 
tempted to perform its work through ¢o- 
operative endeavor: cooperation of the six 
regional associations and those agencies in- 
vited by them to come into the meetings in 
an advisory capacity; cooperation from 
educators and educational organizations in 
conducting the investigations and other 
undertakings, and cooperation of the study 
with individuals and agencies everywhere 
desiring to make use of its procedures and 
services. The study has at all times emphia- 
sized that schools ought to be evaluated in 
terms of their objectives. Since different 
schools have different aims, the problem of 
evaluation has been complicated by this 
factor. During the past year fifteen schools 
representative of various philosophies in 
education were asked to cooperate with the 
study in a year’s intensive research, tlie 
purpose of which was to develop improved 
techniques for evaluating schools in accord- 
ance with what each school was trying to 
do in providing education for the pupils 
enrolled. During 1939 the implementation 
phase of the work occupied a major part of 
the time of four field representatives. They 
traveled extensively, met with groups inter- 
ested in learning how to evaluate schools 
cooperative-study procedures, and 
leaders of evaluations of 
One of the 


by the 
served as 
schools in 29 different states. 
principal outcomes of their work was the 
training of educators in the technique 0 
evaluating schools by cooperative-study 
methods; over 800 persons served as met- 
bers of visiting committees in the 90 schools 
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ited, although evaluations conducted 
ear without assistance from the 
a field representatives were far more 
rous than those in which these repre- 
‘tives participated. It has been sug- 
| that a central office should be main- 
d beyond June, 1940, in order to 
de for: (1) further implementation ; 
establishment of a computational ser- 
or those desiring to be relieved of the 
sibility for making statistical compu- 
s attendant upon completing a school 
ition, and (3) assembling in one place 
mmary seores of the hundreds of 
tions of individual schools which are 
made. This assembling of summary 
; would be made presumably in antici- 
i of the time, some years hence, when 
appear advisable to revise the scale 
s as well as some of the procedures 

| at the present time. 
earlier work of the North Central 
ation undoubtedly inspired the under- 
: of the Cooperative Study of Secon- 
School Standards, as described above. 
ew accrediting procedure, adopted by 
‘North Central Association in 1934, after 
e-year study by a committee and a re- 
cli staff, represents a radical departure 
the plans that have been used for 
rediting institutions heretofore. Each 
stitution is Judged, not in terms of a few 
fixed minimal standards, but in the light of 
its own peculiar aims and purposes, and no 
one of the more than eighty characteristics 
upon which the institution is evaluated is 
considered as erucial in determining its 
acceptability for membership. The stand- 
ing on each item is interpreted with refer- 
ence to its bearing on the other related 
In the five years of experience in 
using the new procedure, two principal dif- 
ficulties have arisen. The operation of the 
plan requires the collection from member 
institutions of a large amount of informa- 
tion to be used in setting up the normative 
distribution so that percentiles can be de- 


items. 
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termined. Since some member institutions 
have objected to the burden imposed on 
them in the collection of these data, plans 
are now under way for simplifying the 
process of gathering the information. The 
second difficulty arises in the selection of 
examiners. In the territory of the North 
Central Association, only a limited number 
of persons are available whose experience 
has been sufficiently broad and whose insti- 
tutional connections are properly distrib- 
uted to qualify them as examiners. It ap- 
pears that the association may have to 
engage in a definite program of preparation 
for its examiners, in order to operate the 


new accrediting procedure satisfactorily. 
The Cooperative Study of Teacher Edu- 
cation, under the direction of the Commis- 


sion on Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education, is characterized by 
its purpose of stimulating wide-spread im- 
provement of teacher education through the 
demonstration, in varied but representative 
situations, of ways whereby significant in- 
sights and research findings may be practi- 
cally implemented. It assumes that those 
directly responsible for teacher education 
are not self-satisfied, that they will welcome 
stimulation and aid in experimentation and 
self-evaluation and that they will benefit 
from cooperative relationships which do not 
imply submission to externally formulated 
standards. The persons involved in the 
study are motivated and bound together by 
a common purpose, the improvement of 
teacher education and the facilitation of 
continuous growth on the part of all edu- 
cational workers. The several institutional 
or school units retain complete freedom, 
however, since there is full recognition of 
individual differences and an emphasis on 
democratic self-study as the basis of par- 
ticipation. It is too early for any large 
body of evidence to be available concerning 
the suecess of the project, and at this time 
critics probably will differ in their answers 
to the questions which follow: Can freely 
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participating units be expected to forge 
ahead rapidly without more outside pres- 
Will the em- 
phasis on individual differ- 
ences undesirably modify the practice of 
setting up universal standards? Will the 
emphasis on attention to total patterns of 
teacher education prove ineffective in view 


sure than is contemplated ? 
institutional 


of established habits of specialization? 
Will the commission prove justified in its 
assumption that a greater national contri- 
bution will result from a relatively in- 
tensive program, involving a limited num- 
ber of representative school systems and 
colleges, than from some other type of 
program ? 

In the field of 
essential procedures of the Commission on 
Teacher Education are matched by the Co- 
{ducation 


general education, the 


operative Study in General 
under the sponsorship of the American 
Council on Education, and involving the 


The 


general aims are: to assist faculties in rede- 


cooperation of twenty-two colleges. 


fining aims and in evaluating their pro- 
gram of general education; to develop 
within the cooperating institutions faculty 
leaders capable of stimulating and conduct- 
ing internal programs of evaluation and 
curriculum the 
value of cooperative efforts among educa- 
tional institutions, and to provide a means 
for the effective dissemination of the re- 
The 


project is not a survey, nor is it merely a 


research; to demonstrate 


sults of educational experimentation. 


study of specified aspects of general edu- 
eation, but concerns itself with problems 
that faculty members in cooperating insti- 
tutions identify and define, rather than 
with ready-made lists of problems. The ac- 
tivities of the central staff grow out of the 
expressed needs of faculty investigators in 
the colleges. One major purpose is to ex- 
plore the possibilities of cooperative pro- 
cedures in dealing with problems common 
to a number of colleges, without neglecting 
an attack on problems peculiar to a par- 
ticular institution. 
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THE FUTURE 


Space is not available for characterizing 
a number of other projects recently com. 
pleted or under way, including additional] 
activities of the U. 8. Office of Education. 
of the American Council on Education, of 
the National Education Association and its 
departments and of the increasingly nu- 
merous yearbook commissions. Summaries 
of such programs of investigation are 
made available periodically through the an- 
nual ‘‘ Deliberative Committee Reports’’ of 
the Educational Policies Commission ani 
through the columns of the Journal of Edu- 
cational Research. 

A careful student of secondary educa- 
tion has recently expressed himself as being 
unashamedly frightened on viewing the 
present world scene and the social outlook, 
not so much from alarm at threatened phys- 
ical invasion as from the enemy within— 
the war of ideologies, with Fascism, Com- 
munism and military monarchy on one side, 
and on the other side, democracy.* There 
is just cause for this alarm. The decade 
just ended has encountered the inroads of 
depression, war and a rising tide of intoler- 
ance. The chief weapon of the counter- 
attack is the development and implementa- 
tion of a sound program of education for 
democracy. Material progress toward this 
objective has been summarized in the pres- 
ent report. Both challenge and encourage- 
ment are expressed in a recent characteri- 
zation of the professional obligations of the 
guardians of educational values by way ot 
protecting and enriching the intrinsic 
powers of education :° 


It has been their task since the dawn of civiliza 
There is ground for faith 
The lamps 
They have 


tion, perhaps earlier. 
that the task will never be abandoned. 
of learning were kindled long ago. 
burned in caves and log cabins, as well as in great 
buildings erected by wealth and power. We may 
be sure that no barbarism, new or old, can ext 


97-108. 


4T. H. Briggs, ScHoot AND Society, 51: 
5C. A. Beard, ‘‘The Unique Function of Educa 
tion in American Democracy,’’ p. 74. Washington: 
Edueational Policies Commission, 1937. 
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them forever. Should society enter upon an 


> scorn and neglect, even should the wrath of 


Ol 


tear down the very walls of school buildings, as 
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it burned the library of Alexandria, should one or 
all these lamps be put out, some hands will rekindle 


them, and will defend them for a better day. 


DOCTORS WHO ARE NOT PHYSICIANS 


By BLAKE CRIDER 


FENN COLLEGE 


(ose of us who are doctors and teachers 
but are not physicians are unduly modest 
about our titles. Few of us introduce our- 
selves as Dr. Smith, and when answering 
the telephone we quite generally say this is 
Mr. Smith, or Professor Smith, or simply 
Rarely do we attach our degrees 
when we sign our names. On the other 
hand it is well known that physicians, who 
also are doctors, show no modesty of a simi- 


Smith. 


lar nature. 

Not only do we have difficulty in handling 
our titles, but other people who greet us are 
equally handicapped in knowing the proper 
title Over a period of years I have 
been connected with several hospitals as a 
psychologist. It is extremely interesting in 
these connections to note the reaction of a 


to use. 


few of the medical and nursing profession 
toward a doctor in the hospital who is not 
a physician, surgeon, obstetrician or one of 
the other medical specialists. 

As far as I recall only one physician now 
addresses me as mister although he used the 
title doctor before he discovered I had a 
Ph.D. rather than an M.D. However, a 
few of the physicians avoid using the title 
doctor with the same studied finesse as a 
Southerner avoids calling a Negro mister. 
| have a former college room-mate, who 
took the M.D. while I took the Ph.D., who 
invariably uses the title mister rather than 
doctor, although I am sure he would be 
evreatly offended if I did not call him doctor. 

In general, however, my relationship with 
the medical profession has been unusually 
cordial, and I am hard pressed to find more 
than a few instances out of hundreds of 


contacts where there is the slightest indica- 
tion of professional antagonism over my 
being a doctor. It is the layman who has 
difficulty in understanding how it is that I 


can be a doctor and not a physician. In 
fact, I tried to explain this to my students 
once but with the result that they undoubt- 
edly thought I was trying to justify being 


a doctor. I would say that about a third 
of the people I contact outside of the medi- 
cal profession call me mister rather than 
doctor although they know I am a doctor. 
I am also modest in parading the fact 
that I am a doctor, although I am not sure 
that I approve of this modesty in other 
doctors. I never call myself doctor, never 
sign my degree after my name, in general 
I do not permit members of my family to 
call me doctor. Apparently most of us feel 
this modesty because I‘ notice that one of 
our educational journals obviously goes out 
of its way to refer to its contributors as 
misters, even though they possess the Ph.D. 
A large number of college catalogues consis- 
tently refer to the instructional staff as 
misters rather than doctors. The profes- 
sor’s office door usually bears the title mis- 
ter or professor and rarely the title doctor. 
My contention is that we should show as 
much pride in the use of our titles as do 
the physicians. There is plenty of evidence 
to prove that we are just as much entitled 
to be called doctors as are the physicians. 
In fact I believe the evidence is in our 
favor. This evidence I shall now present. 
According to the Oxford ‘‘New English 
Dictionary,’’ the use of the word doctor in 
the archaic sense is ‘‘One, who by reason 
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of his skill in any branch of knowledge is 
competent to teach it, or whose attainments 
entitle him to express an authoritative 
opinion; an eminently learned man.’’ A 
rare use of the word means, ‘‘A teacher, 
instructor; one who gives instruction in 
branch of inculeates 


some knowledge, or 


’ The best use of 


opinions or principles.’ 
the word doctor according to the Oxford 
dictionary is, ‘‘One who, in any faculty or 
branch of learning has attained the highest 


degree conferred by a University.’’ In eur- 
rent use, however, the word means ‘‘A 


doctor of medicine, in popular use, applied 
to any medical practitioner.’’ 

When we speak of a doctor, therefore, 
we correctly refer to his degree rather than 
to his profession, particularly in terms of 
the definition given by the Oxford diction- 
The layman’s inability to make the 
distinction between doctor and physician 
accounts for his difficulty in understanding 
how one can be a doctor and not a physi- 


ary. 


cian. It is generally not known that one 
really is not a physician until he has been 
licensed by a state medical board even 
though he has an M.D. and, as we shall show 
later, one can be a physician without being 
a doctor. 

If one should insist that doctor refers to 
one’s profession rather than to one’s degree 
the clear that teachers have 
priority over all other professions. The 
Guild of Teachers applied the title master 
to teachers of the seven liberal arts and the 
title doctor was applied to teachers of law, 
medicine and theology. Later doctor and 
master were used interchangeably... We 
still speak of schoolmaster in reference to 
high-school teaching and we probably are 
rapidly coming to the point where we can 
speak of a college doctor as well as college 
professor. 

The oldest college degree is that of doc- 


evidence is 


1 Hastings Rashdall, ‘‘The Universities of Eu- 
rope in the Middle Ages,’’ pp. 1-19. Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press, 1936. 
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tor, ... first bestowed as evidence of 
princely favor and gratitude upon indi. 
vidual teachers. The first designations of 
educational institutions were also doctor. 
ates; in law at Bologna and in theology ai 
Paris.’’*> It seems clear, therefore, tha} 
teachers were really the first doctors. 

The teachers of the arts got their 
grees, of course, from the faculty of arts. 
or philosophy, as it was and is frequently 
called, rather than from the faculties o} 
At first the 
highest degree was master and later it was 
the doctorate. ‘‘It was in Germany that 
the term Master of Philosophy, that is, one 


law, medicine and theology. 


capable of teaching in an undergraduate 
college, was changed to Doctor of Phiiloso- 
phy, and it is from this change that we 
derived present title of Doctor of 
Philosophy.’’* According to Waite this 
change took place about two hundred years 
ago. The Ph.D., therefore, is younger than 
the doctorate in law, medicine or theology, 
but nevertheless the first 
teachers in spite of the fact that we com- 
monly think of the Ph.D. as the teacher's 
degree. 

The word ‘‘physic’’ originally covered 
what we know now as science. Since in the 
faculty of medicine were taught most of the 
sciences, the title, doctor of physic, was 
logically applied to medical graduates. 
‘‘The word physic is an Old English word. 
The word medicine is better Latin. The 
two words came to be used interchangeably, 
although there is a shade of difference. The 
word physic was used in common language, 
but when put into a diploma. . . usually 
read bachelor of medicine, or doctor of 
medicine, and the abbreviations M.B. and 
M.D. were used.’ The first doctor of 
physic was graduated in Cambridge in 


our 


doctors were 


‘ 


2F. C. Waite, The Yale Journal of Biology and 
Medicine, 10: 309, 1938. 
3F. C. Waite, in a letter to the writer. 
4 F.C. Waite, op. cit., p. 311. 
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1460-61, at Oxford in 1449-50, Glasgow in 
1470. 

The Oxford dictionary gives many refer- 
ences from literature showing the use of the 
word doetor as applying to the professions 
of law, medicine, theology and teaching. 
In 1386 Chaucer said, ‘‘There was a Doctor 
of Phesicke.’? In 1540 in ‘‘Henry VIII,”’ 
Act XXXII, Shakespeare says, ‘‘Foras- 

nehe as the seience of Phisick doth com- 
nrehend ... the knowledge of surgery as 
‘ special membre and parte of the same, 
therefore be it enacted that anny of the said 
company of felawiship of Phisitions . 
may . exercise the said science of 
Phisick in all and every his membres and 

In 1598 Shakespeare in the ‘‘Merry 
Wives of Windsor,’’ Act III, says, ‘‘Shall 
I lose my Doctor? No, he giues me the 
Potions and the Motions.’’ Selden in 1654 
states, ‘‘Your President of the Colledge of 
. himself is no more than a 
Doctor of Physick.’’ In 1775 Johnson says, 
‘No man not a Doetor ean practice Physick 
but by license particularly granted. The 
Doctorate is a license itself.’’ 

As early as 1375, before the first doctor 
of physic in Oxford, we find a doctor was 
“One who is proficient in knowledge of 
Otway in 1680 in ‘‘Orphan’’ 
says, ‘‘Thanking a surly Doctor for his 
In 1596 Shakespeare in the 
‘Merchant of Venice,’’ Act I, says, ‘‘This 
letter from Bellario doth commend a Yong 
and Learned Doetor in our Court.’’ So 
associated was the title doctor and legal 
training that ‘‘Till 1857 barristers prac- 
tising in the Courts of Arches were required 
to take the degree of doctor.’’ 

Quite early, therefore, a doctor was a 
title or degree possessed by physicians, 
theologians, lawyers and teachers, although 
an individual could be a member of any 


Phisistians . . 


theology.”’ 


9° 
sermon. 


Humphry Rolleston, ‘‘The Cambridge Medical 
School,’’ p. 3. 


1929 


Cambridge: The University Press, 
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of these professions without being a doctor. 
More recently of course the title doctor has 
been applied to any number of other pro- 
fessions. 

From the early days of American educa- 
tion down to the present the words, doctor 
and physician, have tended to be synony- 
mous. This synonymy arose from the fre- 
quent granting of the M.D. and the rarity 
of the Ph.D. Up to the present time one 
may be a teacher, attorney or preacher, even 
though he has no degree. Only a few teach- 
ers and preachers even now think they need 
have the Ph.D. In fact the first Ph.D. was 
not given in America until 1873 by Har- 
vard University. On the other hand medi- 
cal practitioners have been early impressed 
with the necessity of being doctors. The 
one difference is that physicians became 
doctors even though they had no degrees, 
while members of the other professions re- 
mained misters until they had the degree. 
We shall now trace the origin of this prac- 
tice. 

The requirements for the doctorate in the 
earlier days of medical education were ex- 
tremely high. ‘‘The earlier requirement 
for the doctor of physie at Cambridge was 
a preliminary Master of Arts, and subse- 
quent attendance at lectures for five years, 
including two years of practice of medicine. 
Under the Elizabethan statutes of 1570 the 
preliminary requirements in arts were re- 
moved and a student could attain the M.B. 
at Cambridge after six years of study and, 
after five years, could reach the M.D.’’6 

We note at this point that, of the two 
medical degrees mentioned, the M.B. was 
the initial degree and the M.D., the terminal 
degree and similar of course to the B.A. and 
Ph.D. both in quality and in the procedure 
for obtaining them. But rather early the 
Ph.D. and M.D., designed as graduate de- 
grees of a high order, began to vary. In 
Edinburgh in 1701, as well as in the Uni- 
versity of Paris, the initial degree was the 
6 F. C. Waite, op. cit., p. 311. 
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M.D. American medical education was 
based on the English system of giving the 
M.B. and M.D. Harvard University, for 
example, required the student to wait seven 
years after receiving the M.B. before receiv- 
ing the M.D. 

It was not long, however, before Ameri- 
can medical colleges began to give the M.D. 
as the initial degree. In Harvard from 
1788 to 1810 the bachelor of medicine was 
conferred on fifty-one graduates, only three 
of whom returned to receive the M.D., and 
after 1811 the M.D. was conferred on the 
same conditions as the B.M. Dartmouth 
gave the M.B. to sixty-four graduates, but 
only fourteen took the advanced degree of 
doctor of medicine and the M.D. became the 
initial degree after 1812. Between 1780 
and 1791 the University of the State of 
Pennsylvania gave sixty-seven bachelors of 
medicine but only three returned to receive 
the M.D. Queens College and Columbia 
College started the M.D. as the initial de- 
gree in 1793.’ 

The M.D. became the initial degree in 
part because the students did not trouble 
to obtain it after having the B.M. since they 
were generally styled as doctors both by 
Of equal im- 

competition 


themselves and by the laity. 

portance, the 
between medical colleges in America for 
students, and competition between Ameri- 
ean colleges and European schools where 
the M.D. could be obtained more easily as 
the initial degree. From this point on, the 
quality of the M.D. as a graduate degree 


however, was 


underwent a rapid change. 

In King’s College, in 1767, the degree of 
doctor could be obtained one year after the 
bachelor’s degree in medicine, which re- 
quired three years, or two years “‘.. . if 
he has served a three years’ apprenticeship 
to some reputable practitioner.’’*> By 1811 

7B. C. Waite, ibid., pp. 314-3825. 

8‘*A History of Columbia University, 1754— 
1904,’’ p. 446. New York: The Columbia Uni- 


versity Press. 
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the annual course in medicine at Columbia 
was four months in the year and the student 
was required to spend two years, or a total 
of eight months, to receive the doctorate. 

The requirement for the M.D. in the 
University of Pennsylvania Medical Schoo) 
in 1846, as well as in Harvard, was only 
four months’ attendance at 
though the student was generally required 
to repeat the same four months the second 
year in order to get in his two years’ re- 
quirement. In 1877 the medical course jy 
the University of Pennsylvania was three 
years and in 1893 it was four years.’ What 
was true in Harvard, Pennsylvania and 
Columbia, of was true in 
medical colleges. 

With the lowering of the requirements 
for the medical degree went also the lower- 
ing of the entrance requirements. At the 
low ebb of medical education there was no 
requirement other than the ability to read 
and write. As late as 1904, 97.5 per cent. 
of the medical schools required only a high- 
school education to enter and as late as 
1910, 10 per cent. of the medical schools 
required only a_ high-school 
‘‘The degree doctor of medicine, originally 
an advanced degree granted only upon high 
qualifications, weakened step by step until 
it was brought down to the preliminary 
degree of bachelor of medicine and finally 
substituted for the lower degree. Coneur- 
rently . all requirements of preliminary 
education were abandoned.’’?? 

Not only were the formal educational 
requirements for the M.D. practically 
dispensed with but in addition it was pos- 
sible without great difficulty to obtain the 
M.D. without the benefit of academic con- 
tacts. After Harvard began the M.D. as 
the initial degree all former students hold: 
the M.B. were automatically 

9 Wm. Pepper, ‘‘The History and Progress of 
Medical Education in the United States,’’? ™ 
‘‘University of Pennsylvania Lectures,’’ Vol. Ill. 

10 F, C. Waite, op. cit., p. 330. 


lectures, al- 


course, other 


education. 


only 


ing 
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awarded the M.D. The School of Medicine 


\WWestern Reserve University had granted 
127 honorary M.D. degrees up to 1885, when 
» practice was discontinued. 


In 1807 the General Assembly of Mary- 
nd conferred the M.D. degree upon three 
medical practitioners who did not have the 
decree but who were members of the fac- 
uitv of the College of Medicine of Mary- 
land Two of the physicians had attended 
only one course of lectures in the medical 
department of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The State Medical Society of Con- 
necticut granted the M.D. from 1792 to 
1812."" 

In view of the evidence presented above, 
those of us who are doctors and teachers 
and Ph.D.’s, but not physicians and M.D.’s, 
have sufficient justification for being bolder 
in using our title doetor. We no longer 
should be abashed in the presence of physi- 
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cians in admitting that we, too, are doctors. 
Not only were we the first doctors, but we 
have consistently maintained the Ph.D. as 
a symbol of the highest academic award 
that could be given by a university. 

More recently, of course, the require- 
ments for admittance to medical schools 
have gone up to the point where it is prob- 
ably true that medical schools very gener- 
ally require a 
Nevertheless the M.D. is still considered an 


preliminary bachelorate. 
undergraduate degree, as can be seen from 
the instructions issued by a company sup- 
plying academic caps and gowns: 

In all cases where the Doctor’s degree is men- 
tioned reference is made only to the degrees of 
Doctor of Philosophy, Divinity, Letters, Music, 
Holders of the de- 
gree of Medicine or of Public Hygiene, Doctor of 


Science, Fine Arts and Law. 


Dental Surgery, or of Veterindry Medicine must 
wear gowns similar in all respects to those pre- 
scribed for bachelors. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATION AND THE CENSUS 
SEVERAL questions of educational import are 
included in the schedule of the sixteenth decen- 


States which will be taken in April. 

A question that will determine the amount 
of formal schooling each person has had replaces 
one on illiteraey asked in preceding censuses. 
The latter question has been eliminated because 

literacy has dropped to insignificant propor- 
the United States. A 
second query on education will disclose the num- 
ber of persons at present attending school or 


+ 
Tay! 7 
college, 


statistically in 


For the first time a series of questions will be 
asked as to the place of residence five years ago, 
in an effort to measure internal migration, such 
as movements from the dust bowl areas. Ac- 
curate information regarding the mobility of the 
population should be of significant value in the 
letermination of educational policies, particu- 
larly curriculum policies. 


One section of the census which has aroused 
) . 
‘issension In Congress relates to the economie 


11F, C. Waite, ibid., pp. 315, 320. 


status of workers and their income. From the 
point of view of education, this objection is 
the 


from the answers to these questions would be of 


unfortunate because information derived 
large value in the construction of policies eon- 
cerning both vocational and general education. 

Persons unemployed at the present time will 
be asked to report details of their latest job. 
A separate category, “new worker,” has been 
established for the purpose of obtaining, in the 
words of Secretary of Commerce Harry A. Hop- 
kins, “a picture of the number of young people 
who have finished their schooling in recent years 
but have been unable to obtain work and thus 
acquire an occupation.” 

Two of the questions in this group are: 


1. Present or last occupation, trade, profession 
or particular work, as frame spinner, salesman, 
laborer, rivet heater, music teacher, or, for those 
with no previous work experience, new worker. 

2. Class of worker (present or last work), as 
wage or salary worker in private work; wage or 
salary worker in government work; employer work 
ing on own account; unpaid family worker. 


Those persons having an income exceeding 
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$5,000 a year will not be asked the questions on 
income, since these persons are required by law 






to submit income-tax returns. 





A list of supplementary questions, to be asked 





one of every twenty persons, ineludes a group on 





the usual occupation, usual industry and usual 
“class” of the worker. Such information is ex- 





pected to indicate the proportion of persons who 
may be working in fields for which they are not 






prepared. 
Census data on housing, agriculture and irri- 






gation and drainage will also be collected in 





April. 


CATHOLIC EDUCATORS TO MEET IN 
KANSAS CITY 

Kansas City, Mo., will be the scene of the 
thirty-seventh annual convention of the National 
Catholic Edueational Association, meeting from 
March 27 to Mareh 29. The Most Reverend EKd- 
win V. O’Hara, Bishop of Kansas City, will be 
host to the delegates. The Very Reverend Daniel 
H. Conway, 8.J., rector of Rockhurst College 
(Kansas City, Mo.), is chairman of the com- 
mittee on loeal arrangements. Headquarters of 
the association will be in the Hotel Muehlbach, 














but the general meetings and special sessions of 
the various departments will be held in the new 






Municipal Auditorium. 

The conference will open with a_ pontifical 
mass on March 27. In the evening there will be 
a special open meeting for the clergy and laity. 
Each department of the association has arranged 







its own program. The groups attending the 





Kansas City meeting are: the College and Uni- 





versity Department; the Secondary-School De- 
partment; the School Superintendents Depart- 
ment; the Parish-School Department, ineluding 
its deaf-mute section and blind-edueation sec- 







tion; the Seminary Department and its minor- 





seminary section. , 
“The Preservation and Strengthening of 
American Democracy by Catholic Secondary 
Schools” will be the theme of the meetings of 
the Secondary-School Department. The Most 
Reverend Frank A. Thill, Bishop of Coneordia, 
will address the Wednesday morning session on 
the topie, “Catholic Youth and Catholie Action.” 
Sister Theresa Gertrude, O.S.B., Benedictine 
Convent, Elizabeth, N. J., will explain her views 
on “How to Set up a Guidance Program in a 
Catholie Secondary School.” 
At the Friday session, Robert H. Connery, 
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director of the Commission on American (jtizey- 
ship of the Catholic University of America, w:) 
discuss his “Suggested Social Studies Progra 


for the Catholie Secondary Schools”; Clarence 
Manion, of the University of Notre Dame, wi] 
speak on “Lessons in Liberty.” 

The Reverend Leo C. Gainor, O.P., Aquinas 
College High School, Columbus, Ohio, wil! pre- 
side at the session devoted to vocational edy- 
cation. Brother Oswald, C.F.X., principal of 
Mount St. Joseph College, Baltimore, wil! dis 
cuss the “Mechanieal-and-Industria!-Arts Pro- 
gram.” 

Other presiding officers are the Reverend 
Julian L. Maline, S.J., Milford (Ohio) Novitiate, 
Latin session, and Sister M. Evangela, S.S.N.D. 
of Sancta Maria in Ripa, St. Louis, English 
session. 

EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES AT THE 


MEETING OF THE HARVARD 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


EDUCATIONAL conferences attended by more 
than 1,000 school executives and teachers, chiefly 
from the New England states, were held at Har- 
vard University from Friday, March 8, to Satur- 
day, March 16. The Harvard Graduate School 
of Education sponsored the meetings in conjune- 
tion with the forty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Harvard Teachers Association. 

The first two days were devoted to the annual 
meeting of the New England Association o! 
Teachers of English, which centered on a discus 
sion of the general theme, “Values in English.” 
On Monday evening, March 11, Walter FI. Dear- 
born, professor of education, Harvard Univer- 
sity, conducted a conference on the growth of 
children. 

Conferences on Tuesday evening were devoted 
to the use of tests and records in guidance, to 
research in remedial reading, to occupational ad- 
justment and to student participation in the 
democratic process. 

Payson Smith, lecturer at the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Education and former State Com- 
missioner of Edueation, Massachusetts, addressed 
a conference on Wednesday evening which was 
sponsored jointly with the Massachusetts Child 
Council. The topic of the conference was juve- 
nile delinquency. On the same evening, the 
teachers of the modern languages met to discuss 
their problems. 

The teaching of science, the teaching of mathe- 
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tics and problems of the in-service develop- 
sont of teachers were discussed at conferences 

Phursday evening, and the annual Phi Delta 
Kappa leeture was given in Fogg Art Museum 
n Friday, Mareh 15. 

rhe morning session of the meeting of the 
Harvard Teachers 
March 16, was to be on propaganda in the 
chools and was to be led by Leonard Carmichael, 
president of Tufts College. With Dr. Car- 
michael again in the ehair at the luncheon ses- 


Association on Saturday, 


sion, the speakers were to be Joseph Auslander, 


consultant in English poetry, the Library of 
Congress, Audrey W. and 
Joshua Loth Liebman, rabbi of Temple Israel, 


Auslander, poet, 
Boston. 

Other speakers during the course of the week 
were: Claude M. Fuess, headmaster of Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass.; William C. DeVane, 
dean of Yale University, and Kirtley F. Mather, 
director, Harvard Summer School. 


JUNIOR-HIGH SCHOOL PROBLEMS 
WEIGHED IN CONFERENCE 

Tue determination and evaluation of issues 
and problems in the field of junior-high school 
education to-day was the aim of the sixteenth 
Junior-High School Conference that was held at 
New York University, March 15 and 16. 

At the opening general session on Friday eve- 
ning, E. George Payne, dean, School of Eduea- 
tion, New York University, was the first of a 
group of speakers on controversial issues rela- 
His 
topic was “Should the School Edueate for Per- 
sonal or for Social Control?” 
in Edueation a Superficial Cliché or a Dynamie 
Energizer ”? 


tive to the frontier of American edueation. 
“Is Democracy 


another subject on the program, 
was diseussed by Philip W. L. Cox, professor 
of edueation, School of Edueation, New York 
University. Among the remaining speakers and 
their topics were Helen I. Davis, department of 
English, DeWitt Clinton High School, Bronx, 
XN. Y., on “Is it the Function of the School to 
Propagandize?” and William H. Kilpatrick, 
professor emeritus of edueation, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, on “Should the School 
Indoctrinate its Students in Terms of Economie 
Theory?” Ralph E. Pickett, assistant dean, 
School of Edueation, New York University, 
acted as chairman of the session. An informal 
reception and danee followed the evening session. 
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On Saturday morning, Forrest E. Long, also 
professor of education in the Schocl of Eduea- 
tion, New York University, was to be chairman 
of the session on the subjeet, “Issues and Prob- 
lems Become Unique and Innovating Experi- 


’ 


ences.” The speakers announced were junior 
high-school students of Roslyn, L. I., led by Rob- 
ert Stanforth, their sponsor, who was to speak 
on “Youth Takes to the Open Road.” 

For the afternoon session, the conferees were 
to divide into twenty groups and discuss the 
issues and problems of such topics as the present 
aims of the junior-high schools, community rela- 
tionships, the curriculum, the conduct of extra- 
curricular activities, the area of guidance, pro- 
gressive education, creative expression, the use 
of mechanical aids, the Regents’ Inquiry and 
teacher training. 

Among the chairmen of the panel discussions 
were Elbert K. Fretwell, professor of eduea- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia 
Harrison H. Van Cott, chief, Bureau of Instrue- 
tional Supervision for Edueation, 
State Education Department, Albany, N. Y.; 
George R. Miller, Jr., superintendent of schools, 


University ; 


Secondary 


Smyrna, Del.; Robert K. Speer, professor of 
education, School of Edueation, New York Uni 
versity, and Hughes Mearns, professor of edu- 
cation, School of Edueation, New York Uni 
versity. 

An exhibit of the creative activities in junior 
high schools in the metropolitan area attracted 
much attention. 
room activities were set up and were to be in 


Projects that were actual class- 
progress on Saturday afternoon. Demonstra- 
tions of the creative accomplishments of the 
junior-high school students were also planned. 
Visitors to the exhibits included many classes 
from junior-high schools. The exhibit 
tended to show that the products were worked 


was in- 


out by the children themselves and to illustrate 
how boys and girls from varied environments 
worked together and established lasting friend- 
ships. 

Orlie M. Clem, professor of education, New 
York University, was chairman of the conference 
and responsible for the program. 


A JOINT MEETING OF CLASSICISTS 
AND TEACHERS OF MODERN 
LANGUAGES 


“THE Meaning Behind the Word” was the sub- 
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ject of an address by Rollin H. Tanner, pro- 
fessor of education and classies and chairman of 
the department of classics, School of Education, 
New York University, before the joint meeting 
of the American Classical League and the Na- 
tional Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
on February 27, in St. Louis. 

Lilly Lindquist, supervisor of foreign lan- 
guages, Detroit public schools, presided at this 
meeting. A résumé of “Recent Studies and their 
Implications for Secondary Education,” was 
given by John R. Emens, professor of educa- 
tion, Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. He was 
followed by Walter V. Kaulfers, professor of 
education, Stanford University, who spoke on 
“Our Creative Role as Teachers of the Language 
Arts.” 

For the concluding address of the afternoon, 
Howard F. Lowry, chairman of the department 
of English, College of Wooster, and general 
editor of the Oxford University Press, New York 
City, discussed “The Old and the New Hu- 
manities.” 

A report on the work of the National Com- 
mission on Cooperative Curriculum Planning 
and a diseussion of the report closed the session. 

Wilbert L. Carr, professor of Latin, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City; 
Stephen L. Pitcher, Board of Education, St. 
Louis, Mo., and M. Julia Bentley, Hughes High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio, served on the joint 
directing committee of the two organizations, in 
addition to Miss Lindquist, Dr. Kaulfers and Dr. 


Tanner. 


A LAY-PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCE 
AT HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 

DIFFERENT points of view of important lay 
occupational groups as well as those of educators 
were to be presented in the Heidelberg College 
(Tiffin, Ohio) Edueational Conference on March 
15 and 16. The theme was “Education and the 
Public.” At the opening session on Friday eve- 
ning, under the chairmanship of E. I. F. Wil- 
liams, professor of education, Heidelberg College, 
C. E. Josephson, president of the college, wel- 
comed the delegates, and Grove Patterson, editor 
of The Toledo (Ohio) Blade, gave the principal 
address, “The Real Meaning of a Free Press in a 
Democracy.” At a meeting later in the evening 
Rollo W. Brown, author and former member of 
the English department, Harvard University, 
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spoke on “Shall We Have a Creative Spirit jn 
America?” In commemoration of the five }yp- 
dredth anniversary of the invention of printing 
from movable type, an exhibition was arranged 
of many original and facsimile samples of writ. 
ing and printing beginning with examples dat- 
ing back to 2500 B.c. and extending to the 
present. 

On Saturday, the conference was to hear three 
speakers: Louis J. Taber, master of the Nationa] 
Grange, on “Agriculture and Education”; Spen- 
cer Miller, Jr., director of the Worker’s Eduea- 
tion Bureau of America, New York City, on 
“Labor and Edueation,” and J. Jones Hudson, 
staff executive in charge of education, Cleveland 
Chamber of Commeree, on “Industry and Edu- 
sation.” Each speech was to be followed by 
a forum discussion led by John F. Cunningham, 
dean of the College of Agriculture, Ohio State 
University, and EK. L. Bowsher, superintendent of 
the Toledo (Ohio) publie schools and, last year, 
vice-president of the American Association of 
School Administrators. 

A luncheon, at which Dr. Brown was again to 
speak, was scheduled to conelude the conference. 


ANOTHER STEP TOWARD LAICIZING 
EDUCATION IN MEXICO 

A NEW school bill passed by the Mexican 
Senate on the eve of the new year reaffirmed th: 
socialistic aims of the Cardenas government. 
Violent opposition from the Roman Catholic 
church and from the followers of General Juan 
Andreu Almazon, conservative candidate for the 
presidency, had been voiced prior to action on 
the bill, and the question will continue as a major 
issue in the coming election. Despite reports as 
to the extent of this opposition, the bill was 
passed unanimously. 

Undoubtedly the portion of the bill arousing 
the greatest opposition is the provision that pro- 
hibits the operation of schools in Mexico that are 
“directly or indirectly linked to any religious 
ereed.” This is obviously aimed at the Catholic 
church. However, the National University and 
private secondary schools similar to the univer- 
sity are specifically exempted from this provi- 
sion. Although the government has helped sup- 
port the university, the institution has always 
been permitted autonomy, this despite the tact 
that the university has been severely critical ot 
the Cardenas government. 
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rhe law, which becomes effective six months 
the time it is signed by the president, does 
forbid private schools, but it does require 
+ they obtain official permission to exist. This 
ng may be a result of the fundamental oppo- 
n of the Cardenas government, not only to 
eh schools, but also to schools, operated by 
eners and attended by Mexieans, which 
| political doctrines opposed by the Cardenas 
-overnment. The law specifically provides that 
no school direeted, supported or finaneed by for- 
, diplomatie representatives will be permit- 
_ even if its only purpose is the instruction 
oreign children. 

- socialist edueation is designed to embrace 
vhole formative period of youth from games 
other occupations that take up children’s 

to professional instruction.” 


The official government organ, Dairio Officio, 
in publishing the law, which is an amendment 
to Article III of the Mexican Constitution, de- 
clared that its purpose is to “perfect Mexico’s 
democratic and revolutionary institutions and to 
raise the material and cultural level of the 
people.” All primary and secondary education 
will be a publie service under the guidance of 
state teachers. All teachers in Mexico must be 
members of the teachers’ union (STERM), 
which is affiliated with the Confederation of 
Mexican Labor (CTM). Thus the law aims to 
help the people to participate in “effectuating 
the postulates of the Mexican revolution, which, 
essentially, are liquidation of the big landed 
estates, national economie independence and ere- 
ation of our own organized economy for the 
benefit of the masses.” 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Joun Huston FINuLEy, one of America’s 
t-known and best-loved citizens, died on 


March 7 at his home in New York City. He was 
horn on a farm near Ottawa (Ill.) in 1863. 
\fter graduating from Knox College (Gales- 


burg, Ill.) in 1887, he spent two years at the 
Joins Hopkins University. In 1892, he re- 
turned to Knox College as_ president—the 
youngest president in the country at that time 

and served until 1899, when he became editor 
of Harper’s Weekly. From 1900 to 1903 he 
was professor of polities at Princeton Univer- 
sity. In the latter year he became president of 
the College of the City of New York, and in 
1913 he was appointed State Commissioner of 
Education and president of the University of 
the State of New York. In 1921 he became as- 
sociate editor of The New York Times and in 
1937 editor-in-chief. He retired in 1938 as 
editor emeritus. 


Kpwin MarKHAM, poet, who died on March 
8, had been by profession a teacher in his earlier 
life. He prepared for teaching at the San Jose 
(Calif.) State Normal School (now State Col- 
lege) and was principal of an elementary school 

Oakland, Calif., in 1899, when “The Man 
with the Hoe” brought him world-wide fame. 
Mr. Markham would have been eighty-eight 
vears old in April. 


APPOINTMENTS, ELECTIONS, 

RESIGNATIONS, RETIREMENTS 

Ivan WriGHT, professor of economies at the 
University of Illinois for the past twenty years 
and visiting professor of political economy at 
the University of Toronto, has been appointed 
to the department of economies, Brooklyn Col- 
lege. In 1929, Dr. Wright assisted in the reor- 
ganization of the Chicago Stock Exchange. He 
has since served as consultant to the Province 
of Ontario in the merging of two Ontario stock 
exchanges, and recently he was appointed eco- 
nomie adviser to the New York Stock Exchange. 


Max Ascoui has been elected dean of the 
graduate faculty of political and social seience 
at the New School for Social Research (the 
University in Exile, New York City) succeeding 
Frieda Wiinderlich, whose term expires next 
fall. Dr. Ascoli came to the United States from 
Italy in 1931 after having been imprisoned be- 
cause of his refusal to give allegiance to the 
Fascist government 


BERNARD FLocH, founder of the first Austrian 
school museum and now in exile in this country, 
has been appointed to the staff of Yeshiva Col- 
lege (New York City), where he will teach Latin. 
Dr. Floch arrived from Italy in February. 


Sysi, Wooprurr, who is at present chief of 
foods at the experiment station of the University 
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of Illinois, has been appointed professor of 
home economies and head of the department of 
home economies at the State University of Iowa 
(Iowa City), succeeding Frances Louise Zuill, 
whose appointment as head of the department 
of home economics at the University of Wiscon- 
sin was reported in ScHooL AND Society for 


July 29, 1939. 


ALFRED K. SNELGROVE, secretary of the de- 
partment of geology, Princeton University, and 
of the has 
been appointed head of the department of geol- 
ogy and mineralogy at the Michigan College of 


Princeton Geological Association, 


Mining and Technology, Houghton. 


W. L. Farrn has been appointed head of the 
newly organized department of chemical engi- 
neering at Kansas State College of Agriculture 
and Applied Sciences (Manhattan). 
sonnel and equipment have heretofore been in- 


The per- 


cluded in the department of chemistry. 


Fred R. Dickson, former assistant superin- 
tendent of the Kearney (Neb.) Industrial School 
for Boys, has been appointed superintendent of 
the school to succeed the late John F. Gettman, 
whose death was reported in SCHOOL AND So- 
cieTy for February 17. 

I. A. Weicu, editor of The Midland Schools 
for a number of years, has been appointed edu- 
cational director of the NYA in Towa. 


WituiAM L. StruNK, head of the student 
health service at St. Olaf College (Northfield, 
Minn.), has been appointed conservation com- 
Dr. Strunk is on leave 
of absence from St. Olaf College. 


missioner of Minnesota. 


EMERY H. Rupy, head of the department of 
Drake (Des Moines, 


Iowa), is on a six-months leave of absence. He 


journalism, University 
is to conduct a reader research project for 
Time magazine. 

BertHa R. Karn, dean of the State Teachers 
College, Newark, N. J., has been acting presi- 
dent of the college since the death of M. Ernest 
Townsend, reported in ScHoou AND Soctety for 
December 30. 

J. B. Woopsipe will become acting superin- 


tendent of the Willoughby (Ohio) publie schools 
on Mareh 31, when the resignation of E. M. 


Otis becomes effective. 
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Maurice E. TROYER, associate professor in the 
School of Education, Syracuse University, has 
accepted a full-time position as coordinator of 
evaluation with the Commission on Teacher Edy- 
cation of the American Council on Edueation 
Dr. Troyer joined the staff of the university jn 
September, 1936, to teach educational psychol- 
ogy and assume the chairmanship of the com- 
mittee on selection of candidates for admission 
to the All-University School of Edueation. 


Hans HAAG and BErRTHA PAULSSEN have heen 
promoted to associate professorships at Wagner 
Memorial Lutheran College (Staten Island, N. 
Y.). Dr. Haag, whose field is modern languages, 
taught at the University of Naney (France) for 
several years before going to Wagner College 
in 1934. Dr. Paulssen was at one time state 
commissioner in charge of all-youth welfare 
She has been in 


the social science department of Wagner (ol 


work in Hamburg, Germany. 


lege for the past two years. 


Harry Dexter WATSON has been appointed 
chairman of the department of mechanical engi 
neering in the College of Technology, University 
of Maine (Orono). Professor Watson has been 
at the university since 1920. He was appointed 
to a full professorship in 1937. 


STEVENSON W. FLETCHER, who has been sinc 
1927 vice-dean of Pennsylvania State College, 
has recently been appointed dean of the School 
of Agriculture. He retains his post as director 
of research of the Experiment Station. 


} 


R. Firzaipson YOuNG, a nephew of the lat 
Lord Bryee, has retired from the English Board 
of Education. Appointed to the board as one 
of His Majesty’s inspectors in 1907, he beeam: 
secretary of the consultative committee in 1920 
and played a responsible part in the preparation 
of a series of important reports: “Education of 
the Adolescent” (the Hadow report), 1926; 
“The Primary School,” 1931; “Infants and 
Nursery Schools,” 1933, and “Secondary Edu- 
eation” (the Spens report), 1938. Dr. Young 
has made two significant contributions to the 
history of education: “Comenius in England” 
and “Comenius and the Indians in New En 
gland.” 


+ 


JAMES S. GREEN, JR., assistant professor 0! 
English and the history of art, has announced 
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resignation from the staff of Union College 
Scheneetady, N. Y.). Professor Green has 
at Union College for fifteen years and 
ng that period served for a year as acting 
rman of the department of English. Im- 
ediately after the termination of the present 
demie year, he plans to complete a book on 
e history of art. 
Greorce H. GErRKE, for twenty-two years 
perintendent of the Franklin (Ohio) publie 
hools, has announeed his retirement. 


(. E. Goup has retired as superintendent of 
the Seotland (S. D.) publie schools. Mr. Gold 
held the superintendeney in Scotland for seven- 


teen vears. 


Joun TimortHy StTong, president of the Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary (Chicago), since 
1923, will retire at the close of the academic sum- 
mer session. He will be sueceeded by J. Harry 
Cotton, pastor of the Broad Street Presbyterian 
Church, Columbus, Ohio. Dr. Stone, who will 
be seventy-two years old in September, was 
moderator of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Chureh, 1913-14. He is pastor emer- 
tus of the Fourth Presbyterian Chureh, Chi- 
eago, Which he served from 1909 until his ap- 
pointment at the seminary. 


E. A. GILMoRE, president of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa (Iowa City) sinee 1934, has 
announced his resignation to become effective 
this summer. Dr. Gilmore was acting governor- 
general of the Philippine Islands, 1927-29. In 
1930 he became dean of the College of Law at 


the university. 


LioNeL 8S. Marks, Gordon MeKay professor 
mechanical engineering at Harvard Univer- 
, will retire from active teaching next Sep- 
tember after forty-six years on the staff, one of 
he longest periods of full-time service in the 
history of the university. 


+ 
( 


+ 


RECENT DEATHS 


Witttam F. Miner, superintendent of the 
Farmington (Me.) publie schools for seventeen 
years, died of a heart attack on March 3. Mr. 
Miner had formerly been superintendent of 
schools in Barrington and Warwick, R. I. He 
Was sixty-seven years old at the time of his 


at 
death. 


lure Reverend Avaustus M. Fremcen, 8.J., 










a member of the staff of Loyola College (Balti 
more), died at the age of fifty-nine years on 
Mareh 5. Father Fremgen had also taught at 
Holy Cross, Gonzaga, Boston, Canisius and 
Brooklyn colleges and at Fordham University. 


JAMES VANCE Bowen, dean of the School of 
Business and Industry, Mississippi State Col 
lege (State College), since 1915, died at his 
home in Starkville (Miss.) on March 5. He 
was sixty-two vears old at the time of his death. 


Tsar YuAN-Per, Chinese educational leader 
and statesman, died from an accidental fall in 
his home in Hong Kong on March 5 at the age 
of seventy-three years. Although a product of 
the imperial Manchu régime, Dr. Tsai had early 
joined the revolutionary movement led by Sun 
Yat-sen, and in 1904 was forced to flee to 
Europe. In 1911, upon the overthrow of the 
empire, he returned to China as the republiec’s 
first minister of education. He later held the 
same post in Chiang Kai-shek’s first nationalist 
government in 1926, resigning the following 
year when General Chiang left his Nanking 
command. Reealled in 1916 from France, the 
culture of which he greatly admired, he became 
chancellor of Peking National University. 
Despite violent opposition, his liberalism domi- 
nated and the university became known as the 
“Pole Star of the new intellectual China.” Dr. 
Tsai has often been ealled the “Father of the 
Chinese Renaissance.” 


FRANK BuTLeR TROTTER, former president of 
West Virginia University (Morgantown), died 
on March 7 at the age of seventy-seven years. 
Dr. Trotter went to the university in 1907 as 
professor of Latin. From 1911 to 1916 he 
served as dean of the College of Arts and Sei- 
ences and as president from 1916 to 1928. Upon 
his retirement as president, he returned to the 
Latin department. 


AvuGustus TABER Murray, professor emeritus 
of classical literature, Stanford University, died 
at the age of seventy-three years on March 8. 
An able athlete, Dr. Murray played tennis up to 
his seventieth year. From 1892 until his retire- 
ment in 1932, Dr. Murray served Stanford Uni- 
versity, first as professor of Greek, then as pro 
fessor of classical literature. During the World 
War he was federal food administrator for the 
northern section of Santa Clara County. His 












friend, Herbert Hoover, invited him to go to 
Washington in 1929, and for five years he held 
the pastorate of the Friends Meeting House 
while on leave of absence from his university 
duties. Dr. Murray was professor at the Amer- 
ican School of Classical Studies, Athens, Greece, 
for the year 1922-23. 

EMBERT H. SpraGue, head of the department 
of engineering, University of Maine, was 
stricken with a fatal heart attack on March 9 
while driving his automobile. Dr. Sprague was 
sixty-five years old at the time of his death. 


ALAN Bricut, for twenty-two years registrar 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology, died on 
March 9 at the age of fifty-two years. 


THE REVEREND DANIEL JOSEPH QUINN, S.J., 
president of Fordham University from 1906 to 
1911, died at the age of seventy-five years on 
March 9. Father Quinn first began to teach in 
1893 at Boston College. In 1897, he went to 
Holy Cross College (Worcester, Mass.), re- 
mained there for one year and was ordained a 
priest in 1899. In 1902, he returned to Holy 
Cross College as professor of elocution and 
held this chair for two years. Following a year 
as professor of mathematics, Boston College, he 
was appointed president of Fordham Univer- 
sity. Upon his retirement he spent four years 
i and thereafter filled various 


in mission work 


parish charges. 


JoHN Henry TANNER, professor emeritus of 
mathematics, Cornell University, died on March 
11 at the age of seventy-nine years. Dr. Tanner 
became associate professor of mathematics at 
Cornell University in 1894 and was a full pro- 
fessor from 1904 to 1926. The author of numer- 
ous texts on algebra, analytic geometry and 
plane and solid geometry, he was a life member 
of the American Mathematical Society. 


COMING EVENTS 

A series of five informal lectures on “Pre- 
senting Religion to Your Child” is being con- 
dueted by the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America (New York City). The first lecture, 
“An Interpretation of Jewish History,” was 
given by Milton Steinberg, Rabbi of the Park 
Avenue Synagogue (New York City), on March 
12. On March 19, Adelaide T. Case, professor 
of education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, will speak on “Answering the Child’s 
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Questions on Religion.” Rabbi Steinberg wii) 
speak again on March 28; his subject wil] he 
“Answering the Child’s Questions on Judaism.” 
Max Arazt, director of field activities and ec 
turer on practical problems of the ministry, 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America, j 
discuss on April 2 “Jewish Ceremonials and 
Festivals in the Home.” The last of the |ee- 
tures will be given at a dinner meeting on Apri 
9. Louis Finkelstein, professor of theology and 
provost, Jewish Theological Seminary of Amer 
ica, will preside over a discussion of “Character 
Edueation in the Home.” 


} 


THE second annual Colorado State Guidance 
Conference, sponsored by the Colorado Educa 
tional Counselors Association and the Colorad 
branch of the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation, will be held at Colorado State College 
(Fort Collins) on March 23. Leaders in Colo 
rado education will take part in the conterence, 
as will Alvin C. Eurich, professor of education, 
Stanford University. 


JAMES BRYANT CONANT, president of Har 
vard University, will be the principal speaker 
at the charter anniversary programs of Foun 
der’s Day, March 24, University of California 
at Los Angeles. 


SEVERAL district conventions of the America! 
Association for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation are being held the latter part o! 
March. The Eastern District Association wi! 
meet in Boston, March 26-29; the Southern Dis 
trict Association will meet in Birmingham 
(Ala.), March 27-30, and the Centra] District 
Association in Wichita (Kans.), March 27-30 


Tue North Central Iowa Teachers Associa 
tion will convene for its nineteenth annual ses- 
sion at Fort Dodge (Iowa), March 28-30. 


Necro HeattH WEEK will be observed from 
March 31 to April 7. Information relative to 
the programs for the week may be obtained 
from the National Negro Health Week Commit- 


tee, U. S. Health Service, Washington, D. C. 


FELLOWSHIPS, PRIZES 

THE sciences, arts and literature are repre 
sented in the eleven fellowships granted this 
year by the American Association of University 


» an 


Women. Each of the winners will receive a0 


award of $1,500 for the continuance of her Te 
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Five of the winners are scientists: 

Eleanor Payne Cheydleur, pediatric interne at 
Bellevue Hospital (New York City); Herta 
physical research laboratories, Purdue 

Unive sity ; Elizabeth Lloyd White, research 
in zoologieal embryology, University of 
vlvania; Donna Price, teacher of chem- 
‘Rockford (Ill.), and Margaret K. Der- 
research assistant in the department of 
ryology, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


Mortha Wolfenstein, art student, will prepare 
ciological history of modern esthetics. 
Phyllis Lourene Williams will continue her study 


[lellenistie architecture. Winners in literary 
; are Roberta Morgan, alumnae fellow of 


Vassar College, and Mary 8. Harrell, of Okla- 
ma College for Women, Chickasha. Virginia 
Margaret Bever, of Bellingham, Wash., who has 


been a research assistant at the British Museum, 
continue her studies of the part played by 
\merican piracy in bringing about the American 
Revolution. The association’s Latin-American 
lowship goes to Marina Nunez del Prado, an 
teacher in the American Institute and Na- 
mal Aeademy of Fine Arts, La Paz, Bolivia. 
She has already exhibited terra cotta and wood 
ings in a number of South American coun- 


tres 


Dorothy Fretp and EstHer B. MatHews 

ive been selected as the first South American 
exchange students under the convention for the 
promotion of inter-American cultural relations 
which was adopted at the Buenos Aires confer- 
ence of 1936, according to a dispatch in The New 
York Times, March 5. The two students have 
een granted fellowships covering a year of 
study and researeh in Chile. Miss Field, who is 
tow in Santiago on a summer-school scholarship 
granted by the University of Chile, will make a 
survey of political parties and a study of social 
and economie eonditions in Chile since 1880. 
She was formerly seeretary to the president of 
the Foreign Poliey Association. The role of 
women in the publie life of Chile during the 
past quarter century will be the theme of Miss 
Mathews’s study. At present she is assistant to 
the curator of the Hispanie Foundation of the 
Library of Congress. 

Prizes of $2,500 each are being offered by 
Houghton Mifflin Company for a true biography 
of an American (man or woman) of this or an 
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earlier generation. The only condition is that 
the story should definitely contribute to the un- 
derstanding of our own country. The company 
has expressed a hope that one of the prize-win- 
ning books will deal with the life of an “Amer- 
ican teacher or educator” and urges the partici- 
pation of teachers in this contest. Free edi- 
torial advice on partially completed manuscripts 
will be given to competitors. Application-blanks 
and further information may be obtained from 
the Life in America Editor, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 2 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
HONORS, AWARDS 

THOMAS SOVEREIGN GarTEs, president of the 
University of Pennsylvania, received the 1939 
Bok award for distinguished service to the ecom- 
munity through his academic leadership. Dr. 
Gates was associated with the firm of J. P. 
Morgan and Company when, a decade ago, he 
assumed the presidency of his alma mater with- 
out salary. The award, a gold medal and a 
check for $10,000, was presented to Dr. Gates 
by Roland S. Morris, former ambassador to 
Japan, at a ceremony on March 7 in the Phila- 
delphia Academy of Musie. 


JouN M. NELSON, professor of organie echem- 
istry, Columbia University, was awarded the 
William H. Nichols gold medal of the New York 
section of the American Chemical Society at a 
dinner on March 8 “for ‘his important eontri- 
butions to the chemistry of life processes.” 


VoLuME 66 of The Journal of Morphology, 
which will appear during the first half of 1940, 
will be published in honor of C. E. MeClung, 
professor of zoology, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Dr. MeClung has been managing editor 
of the journal since 1920. He will be seventy 
years old on April 5. 


JoHN Herr Musser, professor of medicine at 
Tulane University, received the Alumni Award 
of Merit of the School of Medicine, University 
of Pennsylvania, on Founder’s Day, as part of 
the observance of the bicentennial of the uni- 
versity. 

RECENT EVENTS AND OTHER 

ITEMS OF INTEREST 

SCHOOL AND Society has received a request 
from Athens College in Greece for books (on 
any subject) which their owners no longer need. 
Such books may be sent to the Trustees of 
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Athens College, Room 1707, 50 W. Fiftieth St., 
New York City. The book gifts be for- 
warded to the library of Athens College with 
the donor’s name inscribed on a special book 
plate. Athens College is chartered under the 
University of the State of New York and legal- 
ized in Greece by special decree of the Greek 


The budget of this rapidly grow- 


will 


government. 
ing institution, an agency for the promotion of 
intercultural relations between the United States 
and Greece, has been found to be inadequate 


for the provision of a library fund. 


TEN-PER-CENT. reductions in the salaries of 
teachers and other school employees of Carteret 
(N. J.), in effeet since May 1, 1939, were de- 
clared illegal by Charles H. Elliot, New Jersey 
State Commissioner of Education, who ordered 


that the deductions be remanded. 


An International Phenomenological Society 
has been organized with Marvin Farber, chair- 
man of the department of philosophy, University 
of Buffalo, as president. Phenomenology is the 
science of descriptive philosophy which was 
first set forth by the late Edmund Husserl, of 
Germany. Members of the society will retain 
their relationship to the American Philosophical 
Association, which is the parent of the new or 
ganization. Rocktord (IIl.) 


College, is vice-president, and Richard H. Wil- 


Dorion Cairns, 


liams, department of sociology, University of 


Buffalo, is secretary-treasurer. Among the 
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members of the council of the society are Gastyy 
Berger, University of Marseilles; Eugen Fjp| 
and Ludwig Landgrebe, University of Louyai 
Gerhart Husserl, University of Virginia; Fyit; 
Northwestern University ; 
Kaufmann, New School of Social 
(New York City); Herbert 
Swarthmore College, and John Wild, Haryay 
A quarterly publication, The J 


Kaufmann, 
ID 
4. seareh 


Spiege Ibe re 


University. 
nal of Philosophy and Phenomenological Re- 
search, will be published by the society at 
University of Buffalo. 


CONGRESS has been asked by the Korean Fed 
eration of North America to pass a bill enabling 
235 Korean students to remain in the United 
States until their return home is considered saf 
The Korean students, according to Seunghak 
Cho, president of the federation, fear the “men 
tal and physical persecution” they may have 
undergo if they are forced to face the “Japanese 
militaristic iron rule.” Senator Guy M. Gillette 
(Iowa) and Representative Kent E. Keller (Ill.) 
have introduced the bill, which provides that 
“any Korean who ... has been permitted to 
enter the United States solely for the purpost 
of study ... shall... be permitted to remair 
until such time as the Secretary of State find: 
... that political conditions in Chosen (Korea 

. will make it unlikely that any such Korean 
will be subject to persecution, because of his 


religious, political, social or economie views.” 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


ADULT EDUCATION AND ITS PROBLEM 
CHILD—THE NEGRO 

THE future is always a difficult phase of life 
to deal with, primarily because it is so unpredict- 
able. Nevertheless, the world over is expanding, 
changing, moving. The insecurity and uneer- 
tainty of men everywhere and the growing de- 
mands for something new and different have 
brought about, and continue to bring about, 
wide-spread attacks upon the established values 
Our economy is 
becoming more and more complex, so much so 


in social and political life. 


that its very advances are bound to create even 
more startling changes than we have witnessed 
already, and these changes, in turn, will demand 
that all people, and especially all workers, pos- 
sess themselves of better physical and mental 


health, greater powers of adaptability and mor 
knowledge—both general and specific. 

But to recognize the situation frankly and 
meet it with kind, courageous candor is half the 
battle. 

We are all limited in knowledge, time, re 
sources for action. But we live in a society 1 
which study is probably more necessary than 
ever before; not study just for the children and 
youth of the land, but study for all others—no 
matter the extent of educational progress made 
during these periods—who wish to elevate them- 
selves to new levels of culture and _ respons 
bility. 

Time ean and should be spared for self-im- 
provement. Our chances in life depend “ 
knowledge—knowledge of ourselves and know- 
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f things around us. We can not escape 


the limitations of personality nor from the 
k nakedness of reality. 
ve to take a chance. 
"willing to be queer—to care little about 
ticisms of friends and relatives “who have 
opinions harden in the mold in which 


True, it does take 
Sometimes you have 


tion shapes them.” But the vision of a 
life, a larger opportunity to be yourself, 
bility of getting rid of pressure, can 
agate the qualities of patience and unending 
ance that may in time lift all of us, but 
ally the underprivileged Negro group, into 
w and higher realm of personal achievement 

| social integration and betterment. 
Yes, in the midst of present-day revolutionary 
iiges, the confusing bewilderment of mount- 
employment and the stern competition of 
odern economie and industrial world, it is 
+ inereasingly imperative that all of us, 
rain I wish to draw special attention to 
the Negro minority group, should take advantage 
every opportunity to grow in wisdom and 
tanding, to continue self-edueation in 
o secure rich and deeply satisfying re- 
to look upon the adult-education move- 
ment as a vitalizing force in any movement 
ward the realization of social justice through 

itie methods. 

But over a period of many years now, every 
progressive movement seems to have had, and 
nitinues to have, its problem child. More often 
an not, this problem child has been the Negro. 
the moment, he holds the spotlight in this 
racteristie role as it concerns the present 


aemor 


ional adult edueation movement. 

Pushed aside in neighborhoods characterized 
by miserably inadeqate dwellings, many of them 
Violating every standard of decency as to pro- 
visions for mental and physical health, beset on 

ide with oceupational unadjustment and 
\djustment and with the fears and uncertain- 
ties that go along hand-in-hand w,th the tragedy 
of increasing unemployment, the Negro, in many 
instances troubled and sunk to a depth at which 
us intellect ceases to function, has found it most 
ficult in both rural and urban life to become 
thusiastie over the possibilities of doing and 
earning which sometimes lie about him. For 
‘0 long he has been left to his own limited re- 
sources, Without dependable human relationships 
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to offer him effective and helpful guidance. 
Dangerously immersed in feelings of insecurity, 
too often he has propagated within himself des- 
perate attempts to recoil from risk, conflict or 
responsibility in a serious effort to be incon- 
spicuous and unobtrusive. Consequently, and 
because he has been all too preoeeupied with his 
daily life to give adequate attention to a new 
education field and his potential part in it to-day 
and to-morrow, the Negro has to a great extent 
relegated his role in the adult edueation move- 
ment to a very minor place. 

But in placing the blame for the Negro’s low 
level in the adult education movement, we must 
recognize that little has been done to aid him 
and make possible his continuous integration in 
the movement. 

In spite of the fact that expenditures for edu- 
cation constitute one of the largest items in our 
government’s budget, there is much evidence at 
present pointing out that little or no attempt at 
a simple and broad interpretation of the adult- 
education idea and its movement as such has 
been made to the general masses of Negroes. 
True, our national society has grown more con- 
scious of its social responsibilities to edueation 
in these past ten years. But proportionately less 
money continues to be spent for the general and 
adult education of Negroes than for the Whites. 
This keeps the Negroes far away from attaining 
the educational standards considered adequate 
through the processes of democratie opportuni- 
ties in a society supposedly organized for the 
individual to find his largest expression. 

Too, and again the writer acknowledges that 
notable improvements have been made, the atti- 
tudes of the public toward the education of 
Negroes, as expressed in state laws, policies of 
publie servants and the press, are all too gen- 
erally unfavorable. Certainly if the democratic 
ideal were completely realized, Negroes would 
constitute no special minority problem in “demo- 
cratic” educative processes. 

It is because the Negro does have more prob- 
lems bearing directly upon his economic and 
social security, or insecurity, and beeause he has 
not always enjoyed normal opportunities for de- 
velopment as a useful citizen that he is in greater 
need of education of all kinds than perhaps any 
other group in our population. However, for 
the older Negro, his problems can be met and 
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solutions ean be arrived at more nearly ade- 
quately through and by means of a purposeful 
program of adult education in nowise different 
from that used in meeting and solving the similar 
problems of adults of other groups of people. 
Each community should take the problem as its 
Kach 


community should put forth serious effort to 


own, for it is indeed a community problem. 


provide the facilities that will make it possible 
for the older members of this underprivileged 
group to realize themselves to the full extent of 
their intellectual talents. Biased and_ short- 
sighted attitudes affecting these older people can 
only result in delaying opportunities for self- 
expression and personal enrichment, which may 
in time bear fruit in desirable social action. If 
the effort should result in failure, no harm will 
have been done; but if through community or- 
ganization and cooperation it sustains itself, it 
will have great possibilities. 

But in order that the whole of the adult-educa- 
tion program may sustain itself nationally, the 
Negro adult must rid himself of his rank indif- 
ference and loss of ambition as it concerns this 
process for continuous growth and set himself to 
the task that hes before him. 

First, he must seek out and acquire the well- 
trained leadership of men and women of vision. 
At the moment, adult educators and administra- 
tors vary in character and experience almost to 
the limits of the imagination. Yet, throughout 
the length and breadth of this great land of ours, 
are to be found both Negro laymen and Negro 
teachers with excellent character and great abil- 
ity who are well-informed concerning the prob- 
lems of the world and how they affect the Negro 
and the Negro theme, and who are technically 
{rained in the and art of 
others. Whom are we to look to for the neces- 
sary leadership if not to these people with lofty 
ideals, who live on high spiritual planes? Who 


science educating 


else is more deserving of recognition and encour- 
agement to build up the adult education idea 
among their people? Perhaps if we can convince 
them that their hard work will be appreciated, 
difficulty to them will become a challenge. 
Second, the Negro adult should not underesti- 
mate his power to learn. Nature has endowed 
him, as it has all other peoples, with enduring 
mental powers to make a life-long process of 


edueation effective. Too, science has exploded 
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the age-old notion that “You can’t teach an old 
dog new tricks.” In the educative process, the 
age factor is only a minor handicap, if a handi- 
cap at all. The Negro adult must believe that 
he is teachable, that he ean learn almost any- 
thing if his motive for learning is strong enoych, 
Third, the Negro adult must not overlook the 
all-important point that he is human—with | 
family ties, his friendships, his private little 


cant in making and keeping him human. 
must not permit his perspective to be dimmed 
or shortened; he must believe that he, too, seeks 
the richest and most permanent satisfactions, 
highest possible rewards of both body and mi 

Fourth, the Negro adult must come to und 
stand that adult education is for hin, that s) 
to his particular needs and abilities it can con- 
tribute immeasurably to his efforts to constantly 
better himself, that it can teach him his place in 
his respective community and his duties toward 
it in order that he may contribute a useful, indi- 
vidual share toward community betterment and 
racial goodwill. 

These—all these problematic aspects- 
tute the more immediate issues that are inextric- 
ably bound up with the Negro’s future in th 
adult education movement. Hence, hard work 
and intelligent understanding must prevail and 
manifestations 


¢constil- 


have their practical in the 
Negro’s efficacious efforts to insure himself of a 
definite and high place in the larger functions 
of this national movement. Then, afforded the 
conscious direction and integration that adult 
education can provide, his future doings are less 
likely to be diffused and unintelligent and _ per- 
mit of an inexcusable waste of the Negro’s spir- 
tual and material resources. Too, his role as 
America’s Number 1 problem child will lose just 
that much more significance. 
GeorcE H. BENNETT 
NYA SUPERVISOR AND NEGRO COMMUNITY 
GUIDANCE COUNSELOR, 
YPSILANTI, MICH. 


THE NORTH CENTRAL ACCREDITA- 
TION AND INSTITUTIONAL 
AIMS 
THE revised accreditation procedures of 
North Central Association, which came int 
effect in 1934, were designed, not only to ove! 


: 
the 


come certain objections to the previous standards 
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editation, but also to offer a new program, 


upon eareful investigation, which would 


monize with modern edueational thought. 
resulting system is an instrument undoubt- 
superior to anything so far produced for 

he difficult task of institutional evaluation. 
One principle of this program especially de- 
serves more attention than has been accorded it 
far. It is the principle that an institution 
| be evaluated in terms of the aims and pur- 
poses Which it has formulated to define its place 
id funetion in higher edueation. The State- 


Poliey says specifically : 


facilities and activities of an institution 


judged in terms of the purposes it seeks 


again, with regard to the individuality 
titutions the “Manual” reads :? 
rediting methods should protect an institu- 
1 its unique purposes and encourage it to be 
best possible school of its type. 


That the proposal to evaluate institutions on 
the basis of aims is no merely incidental matter 
but is fundamental to the entire scheme of the 
acerediting program is evident from the empha- 


given this principle throughout the official 
For example, 


literature of the procedures. 
Haggerty, 


in commenting upon the sections 
quoted above, says :° 

Both these sections are statements of principles 
inferences from factual data. 


and not They are 
not proved by correlational studies but are assump- 
ons based on certain apparent conditions and on 
rical considerations. They are set out early in 
» Statement of Policy as conditioning principles 
‘or all that follows in that statement and as deter- 


native of all accrediting procedures. 


It is clear from these statements and others 
of the same sort, that it was the intention of the 
iraiers of the new constitution to make per- 
formance in relation to aims the ultimate eri- 
terion of excellence and the basis of aceredita- 
tion, 

By this emphasis, it was intended to inquire 
not merely whether an institution has aims or 
not, and their charaeter, such as is now provided 

: ae a of Accrediting,’’ 1938, p. 3. 

“100d., p. I. 
ad. Mansel: ‘*The Evaluation of Higher 
Education. The Educational Program.’’ Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1937, Vol. 3, p. 9. 
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But the Statement of 
Policy clearly indicates that aims were to be used 


for on the pattern map. 


for the purpose of making decisions regarding 
All 


characteristics were to be subjected to this test. 


excellence and acceptability. institutional 
Thus, aims were to be determinative and not 
merely coordinate in the process of evaluation.‘ 
This is the obvious meaning of the Statement 
on Purposes :° 


It is necessary to carry into the evaluation of an 
institution the question: To what degree does this 
practice or quality harmonize with the accepted 
When this 
the full value of purposes will be realized in judg 


purposes of the institution? is done, 


ment as to the quality of an institution. 


The proposal to base evaluation upon stated 
aims places a responsibility upon the institution 
clearly to define its purposes and to maintain 
a sincere and effective relation between aims and 
activities. This has been by no means the ease, 
heretofore, and it is still apparent that many in- 
stitutions of learning do not set up aims as an 
Un- 


der the revised procedures this is required in 


instrument of control for their programs. 


every case and the process of accreditation eor- 
responds to such effort of the institution to 
maintain definitive purposes. 

This encouraging of institutions to set up pur- 
poses, and to work from them, is an important 
advance in accreditation theory. It is in keeping 
with progressive educational thought in recent 
years. Inereasingly, edueational leaders feel 
that “education is a matter first of all of aims, 
and then of procedures, equipment, personnel 
and perhaps other factors for attaining aims.”® 

Moreover, it is logically important to make 
evaluations depend upon the knowledge of pur- 
poses. How ean the suecess or excellence of any 
instrument be determined unless, first of all, one 
Similarly, to 
are adequate 


knows what it is designed to do? 
say that an institution’s resources 
or excellent is meaningless except in relation to 
aims or purposes, It is always a question of: 
Adequate for what purpose? When 
are clearly known then the extent to which pur- 


purposes 


poses are being fulfilled ean be determined and 


evaluations made accordingly. 


4 Ibid., p. 121. 

5M. E. Haggerty, op. cit., p. 4. 

6M. F. Fraser, ‘‘The College of the Future,’’ 
Columbia University Press, N. Y., 1937, p. 5. 
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Capen, several years ago, made this point re- 
garding the evaluation of all social institutions. 
He said :* 

The 
small modicum of success that justifies the institu- 


success of a social institution—even that 
tion’s continued existence—can be estimated only 


in relation to its purpose. 


It would seem that the North Central is on 
firm ground in proposing to base accreditation 


upon institutional excellence in relation to aims. 

When, however, we follow the actual operation 
of the new program since its inauguration, there 
is little evidence that this basie principle is being 
upheld in the sense in which it was enunciated 
and underlined in the official statement of policy. 
On the contrary, a wholly different approach to 
the question of excellence seems to prevail in 
that a given institution is rated for quality upon 
its statistical relation to all the other institu- 
tions within the membership of the association, 
and not directly upon its performance in rela- 
tion to its aims, 

Exeellenece, under these conditions, is 
mated by statistical correlations, The assump- 
tion obtains that high comparative rating in any 
institutional charaeteristie is proof of actual 
quality, or excellence, in that characteristic. 
This is clearly to confuse statistical quality, or 
rank, with actual quality which is a very dif- 


esti- 


ferent thing. 

The program of accreditation, professedly, is 
concerned with the actual quality of an institu- 
tion. And, according to fundamental policy, this 
is determinable only in relation to aims, The 
statistical scheme, therefore, can only be supple- 
mentary and subordinate to this principle. If it 
is made the sole device in determining the excel- 
lence of institutions, and their status within the 
association, then the coneept of excellence takes 
on a different meaning from that defined in 
fundamental policy and the use of aims becomes 
at best merely coordinate in significance. 

This arrangement might suffice temporarily 
and tentatively provided some supplementary 
check on institutions ranking well on the pattern 
map were made. But the statistical rating ean 
not alone, and permanently, become the basis of 
accreditation without violating the fundamental 
policy regarding aims. 

78. P. Capen, Bulletin of the Association of 
American Colleges, p. 48. March, 1932. 
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It is claimed that the ultimate decision yo. 
garding any institution is a matter of “judg 
ment” in which consideration of aims plays ; 
part. Even if this is true, it refers only 
borderline cases up for inspection, or the few 
institutions which, each year, seek reinstatement 
or those seeking membership in the associatioy 
for the first time. For the overwhelming nym. 
ber of institutions, the question of excellence ani 
of continued accreditation is settled on the basis 
of statistical ratings on the pattern map. Thy 
the most significant feature of the new pro- 
cedures, accreditation on the basis of aims, has 
real significance only for a small number of jp- 
stitutions. For the great majority the matter js 
settled without the determinative use of aim 
all. 

It is clear that if the fundamental poliey r¢ 
garding the relation of aims to excellence, and 
their deterriinative character in accreditation, js 
to be carried out the conflict within the structure 
of the procedures, between the use of aims and 
statistical rating as methods of evaluation, wil] 
have to be resolved. It will be necessary 
clarify the concept of excellence within the en 
tire seope of the procedures and to evolve a con- 
sistent method for determining whether it is 
present in an institution or not. If excellence is 
determined by aims, then it will be necessary to 
uphold this approach consistently and to make 
the statistical and all other devices 
strictly subordinate to this principle. 

There are two kinds of aims which are 
nificant for acereditation: there are the 
general aims representing a particular type ot 
institution; and the unique aims of eacli indi- 
vidual institution within a given type. For the 
former, statistical evidence is undoubtedly im- 
portant and it can be made more reliable than 
is now the case. For, in the present form of th 
procedures, an indiscriminate assortment of in- 
stitutions has been used in an attempt to produce 
evaluating formulae equally valid and equally 
significant for any type of institution. With 
data drawn, however, from a fairly homogeneous 
group of institutions much more accurate and 
valuable results could be obtained. 

The use of aims in accreditation for institu 
tions of a given type, such as liberal-arts eol- 
leges, junior colleges, teachers colleges, could be 


scheme 


arranged readily enough. If certain aims, rep- 
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( 


er 


ne 


» the institutional type, were set up and 
| hy the institutions and the acerediting 
then all 


evaluated by determining whether they 


institutional echaracteristies 


the stated aims or not. Comparative 
n a pattern map, under the above con- 
vould be valuable supplementary evi- 


forming a judgment about a given 


en the determinative use of type aims 
ompletely satisfy the scope and intent 
neiple which is set forth in the eon- 
the procedures regarding the fune- 
ms in aeereditation. It is evident that 
aims of the individual institution are 
sidered in evaluation. Thus the revised 
, says :® 
cerediting procedures the Association 
thin the general patterns of higher edu- 
observe such principles as will preserve 
qualities member 


lesirable individual 


may have. 
the important arguments for the new 
and the evidence—so it was said—of 
tened character was this recognition of 
viduality of the institution. By this 
ement the institution is to be encour- 
experiment and to be free to be differ- 
to be allowed to set up its own objee- 
| to grow along lines of its own choosing, 


d only that it remains within the reeog- 


an 


11 
ih 


ved pattern of higher edueation. 


institution is to be allowed to have 


ique aims and if acereditation is to be deter- 
y aims, then it surely follows that insti- 


s will have to be considered ultimately as 


1 1)) 
yiau 


lual entities and not merely as members 


The only way in which institutional 


excellence, in these terms, can be determined is 


DY 


individual examination. 


err 


{ pees, 
ive ranking, 


t is descriptive of the 


( 


21) 


1 f 
i] 


gw. 


It can not be in- 
rom schedules or statistics or eompara- 
It must be arrived at by actually 
hat each institution is doing in relation 


accepted purposes and in its unique fune- 


‘Rey 


} 


nr 


itely, this means the periodical visita- 


ised Manual of Acerediting,’’ p. 2. This 
med in the earlier ‘‘Manual’’ (1934) 


ch said regarding the statement of institutional 


his statement should be unique in that 
particular institution for 
p. 16. 


is made.’? 
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tion of each institution within the membership 
of the assceiation. The cost of such an arrange- 
ment will be fairly great but it would be borne 
by all the member institutions and not merely 
by the few weak ones who now pay for inspee 
tion costs. 

This suggestion is not new. It has been of- 
fered several times in the later history of the 
association. For example, in 1928 the Commit- 
tee on Standards of Accrediting Colleges reecom- 
mended this very thing :° 

It is recommended that standards should be ap 
plied to the individual institutions through a per 
sonal inspection rather than through the medium 


of statistical reports. 

And in connection with the present proce- 
dures the for 
frankly acknowledged, at least for institutions 


Thus Zook and Hag 


necessity visitation has been 
seeking accreditation. 
gerty state :'° 


Schedules of information . no matter how 
much improved, can never replace the need for per- 


sonal inspection of institutions seeking accrediting. 


But why is this important merely for new 
institutions? Is it not necessary for all institu- 
tions under the new program? 
comprehensive judgment of their worth in rela- 
tion to their aims be obtained? Why should it 
be assumed that any institution is effective sim- 


How else ean a 


ply because it makes a good showing on paper? 
To sum up: If the basie policy of the revised 


procedures regarding institutional purposes is 
to be earried out, it will mean the use of institu- 
tional aims in determinative form. It will also 
involve, ultimately, the regular visitation of 
each institution by qualified inspectors in order 
to gain first-hand impressions of the individual 
institution and to estimate the extent to which 
it is fulfilling its unique objectives. 

It is inevitable that time will bring modifica- 
tions of the new program. Whatever these 
changes may be, it is to be hoped that the asso- 
ciation will fundamental poliey 
regarding the individuality of institutions and 
the importance of clearly defined purposes. But 
it will be necessary to have this policy fully 


maintain its 


oo 
«cd, 


9 North Central Association Quarterly, p. 
Sept. 1928. 

10G, F. Zook and M. E. Haggerty, ‘‘ The Evalua- 
tion of Higher Institutions. Principles of Accredit- 
ing Higher Institutions.’’ University of Chicago 
Press, 1936, Vol. 1, p. 126. 
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clarified, adequately implemented and coura- 
geously pursued. If this is done the new pro- 
gram will, in this respect, fulfil the claims made 
for it as a progressive and enlightened approach 
to the 


learning. 


acereditation of institutions of higher 


ANDREW B. MARTIN 
OTTAWA UNIVERSITY 


STATING ISSUES IN EDUCATION 

CERTAIN modern edueators have beeome either- 
or psychotics in their thinking about educational 
problems. They plunge into the solution of 
these problems blissfully ignorant of the fact 
that there are many possible answers to most 
educational questions. They do not realize that 
we are seldom faced with an either-or proposi- 
tion in edueation., 

Other modern educators who perhaps think 
quite ciearly themselves have become either-or 
strategists. They purposely strive to confuse 
the thinking of others in order to gain disciples 
for their edueational faith. The either-or propo- 
sition is deliberately and dishonestly used to 
The strategy is to set up a 
dilemma which ignores a eontinuous series of 


trick their victims. 


possibilities between the two extremes presented. 
Then one extreme is reduced to an absurdity 
and the proof of the contradictory extreme is 
assumed. 

The great majority of educators who think 
clearly and argue honestly have unwittingly 
encouraged both the either-or psychoties and the 
either-or strategists because of their tendency to 
such 
Quite 
unintentionally they have tended to center our 
attention on the extremes of the issues with little 


state fundamental edueational issues in 


form as to imply a yea or nay answer. 


or no recognition of the many possible mean 
positions, 

If educators in general would state issues with 
greater care and in such form as to allow for 
a continuum of many possible solutions, perhaps 
the influence of the either-or breed would in- 
creasingly decline. Accordingly, the remainder 
of this paper will suggest a seale for the state- 
ment of educational issues and will illustrate the 
application of this seale to some issues in sec- 
ondary edueation. 

It is assumed that the points of view in re- 
spect to any issue may be thought of as extend- 
ing along a continuum such as shown in Fig. 1. 
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**Paleotopia"’ 





Liberal "ae Conservative React 
te oe 


Middle-of-Road 
<—— Liberate the new 


Ge ts “Utopia”’ 


Conserve the ol 


1——+» 
To ‘Nostalgia’ ——y 

Fig. 1. 
On any specific issue an educator may take the 
“agnostic” position, using the term in the sense 
in which it was first coined by Thomas H. Hux 
ley. As Huxley says, the term “came into my 
head as suggestively antithetie to the ‘gnostic’ of 
church history, who professed to know so much 
about the very things of which I was ignorant.” 
If, however, the educator is willing to affirm or 
deny values in regard to the issue, he may be 
regarded as a liberal if he tends to liberate 
values different from those currently held and 
as a conservative if he tends to conserve values 
which are a part of the traditional pattern o: 
the culture. If his values are drawn from both 
the liberal and conservative strains, we may 
speak of his views as a middle-of-road position. 
Needless to say there are many degrees of |ib- 
eralism and just as many shades of conservatism. 
In general the liberal wishes to reach a “neo- 
topia” (new place) while the conservative wishes 
to remain in “paleotopia” (old place). If the 
new position which the liberal is seeking tends 
to “utopia” (no place), then this degree of lib- 
eralism may be termed radicalism. On the other 
hand, if the conservative is striving to return to 
“the good old days” (nostalgia) then this degree 
of conservatism may be labeled as reactionary. 
All of these labels are relative to one another in 
terms of values represented on the continuum. 

Almost any issue may be considered in the 
light of such a seale as we have been consider- 
ing. In stating the issue the continuous series 
of possible solutions should be suggested. This 
can be done if the two extremes of the issue are 
clearly stated and then joined by a phrase which 
will suggest the other positions along the con- 
tinuum, 

Such a scale for stating issues ean be illus- 
trated with the statement of a particular issue; 
namely, to what extent and in what ways should 


1T. H. Huxley, ‘‘Collected Essays,’’ Vol. V, 
p. 239. New York: D. Appleton and Compaty, 
] : 
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lary school regulate its program solely and that the reactionary position is stated last. 


seconds 


‘-danee with the immediate needs of its Moreover, the phrase “To what extent and in 


acco! 
and to what extent and in what ways what ways should the seeondary school,” which 
suggests a continuous series of possible solutions, 


These 


facts suggest a somewhat different arrangement 


| the secondary school center its program 


on the future needs of its pupils as oceurs twice in the statement of the issue. 


T\ 


rained by those in authority? The reader 


te that the radieal extreme is stated first of the statement as follows: 


To what extent and in what ways should the secondary school 


and 


ate its program solely in accordance with R. Center its program entirely on the future needs 
of its pupils as ascertained by those in author 


ity? 


his diagrammatie statement not only saves This technique for stating issues will be illus- 
pace but also puts the liberal or left (L) posi- 


and the conservative or right (R) position 


trated finally by the following restatement of the 
so-called “Briggs issues’? which have received 
the extreme sides and in relation to the phrase such wide publicity: 
ch suggests a continuum of possible solutions. 


To what extent and in what ways should the secondary school 


L t -_ 1 


and 





Provide education at public expense for only 
a limited and selected number of individuals? 


Provide education at public expense for all 1R. 


normal individuals; 

Seek to retain all pupils as long as they wish 2R. Transfer pupils to other agencies under edu- 
cational supervision when, in the judgment 
of the 


promise to serve better the pupils’ immediate 


to remain in school; 


Seek to concern itself only with the welfare school authorities, these agencies 


and progress of the individual; 
Provide differentiated offerings ; 
Include voeational training ; 


and probable future needs? 
Seek to concern itself with the welfare and 


of the individual only as_ they 


Concern itself primarily with the value of its 
own courses regardless of a student’s future 
academie eareer ; 

\rrange and present experiences in funda- 
mental eategories directly related to the per- 
of functions of secondary 
in a as increasing the 
ability and the desire better to meet socio- 
health, 
preprofessional 


formance such 


schools democracy 
CLV ic, 


tional 


leisure-time, 
problems 


economie, 
and and 
situations; 

Assume responsibility for attitudes and 
ideals; 

Seek the reconstruction of society; 

Be organized as a phase of a ‘gradual, con- 


’? of all education; 


tinuous, unitary process 





* Por the original statement of the Briggs issues 

NEA, Department of Secondary School Prin- 
‘pals, Committee on Orientation of Secondary 
Education, ‘‘TIssues of Secondary Education,’’ 
Bulletin No. 59, January, 1936. 


voca- 


progress 
promise to contribute to the welfare and 
progress of society? 

Provide a common curriculum for all? 
Restrict itself to general education? 

Direct 
for advanced studies? 

Accept conventional subjects as fundamental 


itself primarily toward preparation 


categories under which school experiences 
shall be classified and presented to students? 
Present merely organized knowledge? 

Seek merely the adjustment of students to 
prevailing social ideals? 

Be organized as a distinct but closely articu- 
lating part of the entire educational pro- 
gram, with peculiarly emphasized functions 


of its own? 


JAMES D. TELLER 


COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


NEW BOOKS IN MEASUREMENT AND 
STATISTICS 


Educational Measurements in the Elementary 
School. By M. E. Broom. x+345 pp. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1939. 

Statistics Applied to Education and Psychology. 
By CLARENCE T. Gray and Davin F. Voraw. 
xiv +278 pp. New York: Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1939. 

Practical Measurements for School Administra- 
tors. By M. C. S. Nose. xvil+330 pp. 
Seranton, Pa.: International Textbook Com- 
pany, 1939. 

Broom begins with a brief statement of the 
philosophy of measurement and of its uses in 
teaching, guidance and supervision. Then in ten 
pages he defines and explains the more common 
technical terms of measurement, after which 
he summarizes in sixty pages the main statisti- 
that are used in 
treatment of measurement data. This statistical 
birds-eye view is remarkably complete, concise 
and clear for a reader who has already studied 


eal concepts and processes 


a course in statistics, or as a preview to give a 
“sestalt” of what is to come. Naturally it could 
not take the place of a more detailed presenta- 
tion such as the same author has provided in a 
Then follow two chapters on 
teacher-made tests before 
This main 


previous book. 
standardized versus 
the main body of the book begins. 
body consists of six chapters on standardized 
tests in language arts, arithmetic, social studies, 
other elementary subjects and intelligence or 
mental tests. These chapters are specific descrip- 
tions of the principal tests, with samples to 
show the nature of testing devices employed. 
Also they include critical evaluations of the tests 
which would be of assistance to those who at- 
tempted to select or use tests for particular 
situations and purposes. The criticisms are not 
lost in empty verbalisms, even for students who 
do not have access to the sample tests, because 
Broom has included enough of the actual tests 
in his book to provide an experience basis for 
the criticisms. 

Broom may be criticized by some for writing 
307 pages on measurements and then adding one 
chapter of ten pages entitled “Uses of Educa- 


tional Measurements.” If that ten-page chapter 
were the only part of the book that had seal 
applied material, which is not the case, the 
criticisms would be deserved. 


Gray and Votaw have written their statistic 


book for classroom teachers, or amateurs, ; 
for the experts or research specialists. Th 
whole idea has been to be elementary, <1ple, 


non-technical. The main processes taught ar 
tabulation, mean, other central tendencies, per- 
centiles, variability, reliability, probability curve 
and correlation. Certainly no less than this 
would complete the statistical tool kit 0! 
classroom teacher, and not mueh could be added 
without being superfluous. The seope «| 
book, in other words, impresses this reviewer 
very favorably. 

The style or treatment of the Gray and Votaw 
book is decidedly elementary and simple, from 
the standpoint of the statistician, and would be 
appreciated by any student who had a chance 
to compare it with some other books which are 
offered as “elementary” manuals. Since, 


ever, the student will have had nothing mor 


how- 


will probably think this book is difficult, involved 
or complicated. Only another author of a sta- 
tistics book ean coneeive of the difficulty in- 
volved in writing simply about processes, con- 
cepts or relationships which really aren’t simple. 
These authors have faced this problem qui 
effectively by means of two standard devices 0! 
good teaching: (1) demonstration, (2) practice 
On each page are one or more examples, cases, 
diagrams or model computations. For 
chapter there are excellent sets of problems and 
exercises. If the task is still difficult for the 
learner, it will not be the fault of the authors. 


each 


Noste has attempted to be elementary in his 


book, but in a different way from that adopted 
by Gray and Votaw. He writes simple statistics 
and measurements of a non-computationa! type, 
and treats the processes involved in making 
school surveys, displaying tax data or demon- 
strating school district population trends. The 
portion of the book which is given to meat, 
median, variability and the like, is a brief and 
condensed summary, somewhat similar to that 
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Broom gives. The backbone of Noble’s 
- of the other sort. Chapter titles such 
uring State and Loeal School Systems,” 
“\oeasyring the School Plant” and “Measuring 
er Efficiency,” illustrate the viewpoint and 
of the book as well as anything could. 
l “Measuring the School Plant” we find 
necitie items such as the one about the 
ndles of light on the pupil’s desk (p. 151). 
Much of this type of material is in the nature 
titative specifications which administra- 
y use in directing the work of more 
ved measurement experts under them. 
e three books, considered as a group, rep- 
I : fine tribute to the progress of science of 
education in the past twenty years. Such books 
couldn't, or wouldn’t, have been written two 
ago. 
C. C. CRAWFORD 
ITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


A NEW TYPE OF WORKBOOK IN 
HISTORY 


Sideligits and Source Studies of American His- 
tory. By Harriet H. SHOEN and Eruine M. 
Hivxr. Book One, From the Time When the 
First Europeans Came to the New World to 
the Close of the Civil War. vi+103 pp. New 
York: Bureau of Publieations; Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1939. $.90. 

leacuers of history in the high school during 

the so-called “gay eighteen nineties” heard a 

great deal about souree-books in history and the 

source method of teaching history. Those who 
taught the same subject during the so-called 
hoisterous nineteen twenties” saw the workbook 

liistory assume remarkable proportions. And 

the late so-ealled “troublesome nineteen thir- 
ties” appeared a volume which attempts to 
capitalize on the best features of both the souree- 
hook and the workbook. In other words, the 
authors of this volume have attempted with much 
success to combine the best features of the souree- 
book and the workbook. 
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The source aspects of this volume consist in 
most part of materials from rare books and 
public documents in the National Archives. 
They deal with many aspects of American his- 
tory to the close of the Civil War, such as old- 
time sea captains, winning land in the New 
World, new life in the New World, doing busi- 
ness in the Colonies, indentured servants, the 
Indians, the fall of New France, the struggle 
for independence, the formation of the federal 
union, winning independence on the sea, the 
young West, the Mexican War and saving the 
Union. In the documents pertaining to each of 
these aspects of American life one finds many 
“human stories” that serve to illuminate the im- 
portant events of American history. Besides 
these stories, there are scattered throughout the 
volume in appropriate places many pictures, 
poems, songs, letters, diaries and sea chanteys. 
The varied character of these materials offers 
abundant opportunities for the correlation of 
history with such subjects as English, musie, 
mathematies and geography. 

The workbook aspects of this volume are much 
more than a perpetuation of what the ordinary 
“mine-run” workbooks contain. The opportuni- 
ties for the development of skills in studying, 
writing, dramatization and drawing are abun- 
dant. The exercises involving mere blank-filling 
so general in workbooks proper are noted for 
their seareity. What the pypil is asked to do is 
closely related to the contents of the volume in 
which the exercises are found, rather than in a 
number of volumes to many of which he does not 
have access, as in the case in many workbooks of 
the traditional type. When the second book of 
this series appears the teachers of American his- 
tory will have at their command much new mate- 
rial of a very effective type. In fact, it may not 
be too much to say for these volumes when the 
second one appears that they may be the fore- 
runners of an entirely new type of regular text- 
book in American history. 

R. M. Tryon 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR FRESHMAN 
ILLITERACY 


Untin recently the enrolment of the American 


high school was composed of highly selected 
students. With marked increases in enrolment 
this selective character has largely disappeared. 











. 


The typical high school of to-day has a student 
body that is very nearly a cross section of the 
general population. If the work demanded in 
the contemporary high school is criticized be- 
cause of its quality, the most common answer is 
that an unselected group of students can not do 
good academic work, and hence it is needless to 
demand such work of them. 

Although there may be some truth in this 
contention, there is danger that it is an excuse 
rather than a sound reason. It is one thing if 
the poor academic accomplishment of a group 
of students is due to lack of ability; it is a very 
different matter if failure to learn results from 
inefficient, incoherent or weak educational pro- 
cedures. For a number of years it has been my 
task to advise and assist freshmen college stu- 
dents, particularly those who encounter diffi- 
culty in adjusting themselves to college require- 
ments. Through the years, as the evidence 
accumulates, one gets an interesting picture of 
the previous academic work of college students. 

It is common knowledge that many of these 
students (even those clearly above normal in 
intelligence) can neither read, nor write, nor 
spell, nor cipher, nor study. That is to say, 
they lack the basie tools for the most elementary 
type of academic work, as well as the simple 
techniques for assimilating knowledge. Stimu- 
lated by these facts, I asked a hundred freshman 
students! what, in their judgment, contributed to 
their state of illiteracy. Although this question 
would tend to produce rationalizations, the fre- 
quency of certain answers and the convineing 
details given upon further inquiry make the stu- 
dent responses worthy of interest. 

The following are typical of the most frequent 


responses ; 


1. I did almost no work in _high-school—fre- 
quently not more than an hour per week. 

2. My father was prominent and the teachers re- 
quired very little of me. 

3. I was an athlete—this made study unnecessary. 

4. I bluffed my way through high school—I was 
a fluent talker and my teachers accepted this talk 
for knowledge. 

5. I was popular and entered into many activi- 
ties—these activities substituted for study. 


1 These facts were gathered at a university that 
makes a serious effort to select its students care- 
fully. 


. 
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6. I never took any notes in high school, 
7. I came to believe that school was essentially a 
place for play—that college would be just such g 


continuous party. 


8. My teachers were chiefly women—and were 


exceedingly gullible. 


9. My teachers took all the responsibility for my 
work—TI felt that the work I did was done for th, ~< 


In the absence of adequate facts, no one should 
conclude that the conditions deseribed by the 
foregoing statements are typical of any school 
or of schools in general. Yet the fact that these 
conditions exist at all is somewhat disturbing, 
A student who comes through the educational 
system to the end of high school unable to per- 
form the basic skills involved in learning, and 
unable to apply himself to any task that is not 
intrinsically and immediately satisfying is seri- 
ously handicapped for any later work. And it 
matters little whether the subsequent work is 
academic or more narrowly voeational, for the 
basie aspects of literacy are as vital to intelli- 
gent citizenship as they are to college achieve- 


ment. 


Perhaps some approaches to education empha- 
size formal knowledge and so-called discipline 
too much. But when faced with the all too 
typical college freshman, one wonders if it is 
wise to discard, to say the least, the goals of the 
more formal approach to the educative process. 
For example, is it possible for one to live an 
effective life in this world and pursue only those 
things that are immediately stimulating or inter- 
esting? Is it never necessary for one to apply 
oneself to a task that is at the moment difficult 
or even dull in order to secure a delayed benefit? 
Is it so bad after all to learn to write a complete 
sentence, and to be so unoriginal as to capitalize 
and punctuate it according to some consistent 


system ? 


What method of education ean best prepare 
an individual for continued growth of character 
and intellect is a question of fact. But whatever 
his philosophy of education, no teacher is jus- 
tified in permitting an individual of normal 
intelligence to come to maturity with neither the 
skills, the attitudes nor the character that will 
permit further development. It would seem that 
the minimum responsibility resting upon the 
teacher demands that the student be made con- 


scious of his inadequacies. 


For, although it is 
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had to be unedueated, it is much worse to be 
acgontially illiterate and yet believe oneself to 
he ed 1¢ ated. 
E. V. Puniras 
(roRGE PEPPERDINE COLLEGE, 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


NEED FOR MODERNIZING OUR 
GEOGRAPHIES 


Iv is difficult enough for most Americans to 
‘ravel and find their way around in Europe, even 
when the places marked on their maps are there ; 
but when we start trying to find Florence, Vienna 
or Prague, and learn that no such cities exist, 
then it is that we give up altogether. 

Countless names on our atlases, school maps 
and geographies ean not be found on any Euro- 
pean map exeept those published in Great 
Britain. Our maps may show us Florence in 
Italy, but if you try to buy a railroad ticket to 
such a plaee, you will get nowhere. To your 
surprise, you finally learn that the real name of 
the place is Firenze. Likewise, you eventually 
learn that what is named Prague on our maps 
is actually Praha when you get there—which you 
never do as long as you are looking for Prague. 
Vienna is also absent on the map of the ticket- 
seller, and finally you get it straightened out that 
the Austrians eall their city Wien. 

The present crisis in Finland has given us a 
sample of what our antiquated maps do for us. 
One radio announcer tells us that the Russian 
bombers have raided Helsingfors; five minutes 
later, another newscaster tells us that it was 
Helsinki. Which was it? What is the eapital 
of Finland anyway? We look on our maps and 
There is no Helsinki there at 
all. Finally, we phone the Finnish Consulate 
and ask the Consul if Helsingfors is not the 
capital of his country. He politely informs us 
that the true name of his capital does not appear 
on American maps—that the name is ZHeisinki. 

When the Germans entered Poland, we heard 
about the fighting along the Vistula River, which 
runs through Warsaw. On inspecting a genuine 
Polish map, we saw that the name of the river 
was actually Wista, and that the Polish capital 
was Warszawa. Suppose it is pronounced like 
“Warsaw”; that does not give us the right to 
change the spelling, so that our jnaps are hope- 
lessly inaceurate. We don’t have to say it the 
way the Poles do. We don’t say “Paree,” as 


] 
| 


see Helsingfors. 
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they do in France, but we spell their capital as 
they do and say it as we please. 

Many of the foreign names have not been 
spelled on our maps to make them easier to pro- 
nounce, however. It would be just as simple for 
us to say Roma, as the Italians do, instead of 
our Rome. as Lisbon, 
when we go to Portugal; and Muenchen is just 
as easy as our erroneous Munich—where we tried 
with 


Lisboa is just as easy 


to put Chamberlain’s great 
Hitler. 

To point out a few more of the “sore thumbs” 
that many of us have encountered while trying 
to travel about in Europe, Antwerp is Anvers 
and Brussels is Bruelles, in Belgium; Belgrade 
in Beograd, in Yugoslavia; Sofia is Sofiya, in 
Bulgaria; Bucharest is Bucurest, in Romania; 
Constantinople is Istanbul, and Adrianople is 
Edirne, in Turkey; Athens is Athenai, and 
Salonika is Thessalonike, in Greece; Revel is 


agreement 


Tallinn, in Estonia; Memel is Klaipeda, in 
Lithuania; and Seville is Sevilla, in Spain. 

The world is getting smaller each day, and 
we talk of these European places as though we 
We 
listen to radio broadeasts from these cities, and 
Certainly it 


were speaking of Chicago or New Orleans. 


we board air liners to visit them. 
is time that we should agree on what these places 
are to be called, and every country in the world 
could use the same name for them. 

It would seem logical that the name on every 
map should be the same name that is used in the 
country concerned. It might not always be easy 
for us to pronounce these names, but it would at 
least be an education in foreign tongues if we 
tried it. Many people do not know that a Span- 
ish “J” is like our “H” until they visit Tijuana, 
across the Mexican border from Southern Cali- 
fornia; or until they meet some one from San 
Jose or La Jolla. It would not hurt us to 
become a little more familiar with foreign lan- 
guages and to correctly pronounce the names of 
their cities. 

The whole matter 
farther, and the names of the continents and 
countries themselves could be made uniform. If 
the name of the country where the German 
people live is Deutschland on their own maps, 


could be earried even 


why should it not be so on other maps? If the 
European countries generally label their conti- 
nent Europa, why should we label it Europe? 
If my name is Jones, I would not appreciate 
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having my friends change it to Jonesie in their 
letters. European school books, as I have seen 
them in many countries abroad, usually give our 
American cities the exact names that we give 
them. They find it difficult to pronounce Chi- 
eago, Hoboken and Oshkosh, but they try—and 
that is more than we have done for their names. 

When the present European war ends, there 
will be the need for complete new sets of maps 
of Europe, and it would seem to be the logical 
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time to replace fictitious names with their try 
ones, and begin to learn geography as it really js 
The next international educational eon! 


erence 
could standardize the names of contineyts and 
countries, and then we would have some unifory. 
ity of maps when traveling from country + 


country. 


JOHN Harvey Frresy 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
MILLS COLLEGE, CALIF. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


SALARY AND TEACHER TURNOVER 
RELATIONSHIPS FOR NEBRASKA 
PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS, 1938-39 

MAIN findings of a recent study of salary as 
a cause of teacher turnover in Nebraska public 
high schools were that the salary factor is by far 
the most important major surface cause of turn- 
over and that boards of education employ teach- 
ers to fill turnover positions at salaries which, on 
the whole, are lower than those formerly paid.? 
Data for the investigation were collected by 
questionnaire from 87 of a sample of 100 six- 
year, four-year and senior publie high schools 
in which the rate of turnover for 1937-38 was 
above the average for schools of comparable 
size. study designed pri- 
marily to find whether the salary factor was 
similarly potent with respect to teacher turn- 
over? for 1938-39 and whether it operated in 
the same way in schools with different rates of 


The present was 


turnover. 

Identification of schools with different rates 
of turnover followed determination of the per- 
centage rate of turnover for six-year, four- 
year and senior publie high schools considered 
as one group, for these schools divided into four 
size groups and for each of these schools as 
an individual unit. Raw data necessary for 
figuring turnover rates were obtained from 
copies of the annual educational directory issued 
by the State Department of Public Instruction.* 

1Cecil Winfield Scott and Calvin H. Reed, 
ScHOOL AND Soctety, 49: 30-32, January 7, 1939. 

2Gross teacher turnover expressed as the per- 
centage of the total number of old positions in any 
administrative unit which were held a given school 
year by workers who were new to their posts was 
studied in both the former and the present investi- 


gation. 
3 All six-year, four-year and senior public high 








Of the 534 schools for which rates were eom- 
puted, the 100 with the highest rates for schools 
of comparable size, the 100 with rates nearest 
the average and the 100 with lowest rates were 
chosen for this study, and a special inquiry form 
was mailed to them. 

The form used classified reasons for with- 
drawal of teachers under three heads: (1) rea- 
sons related to salary, (2) reasons not related 
to salary and (3) failure of reelection. Co- 
operating administrators indicated for each 
teacher* who withdrew from a high-school staff 
the one reason why or condition under which 
the withdrawal occurred, simply by checking 
the proper response in a suggested list. This 
arrangement of the form probably encouraged 
administrators to cooperate, but it had the dis. 
advantage of producing only surface causes of 
turnover. 

Administrators were also asked to supply, in 
spaces provided on the form, the annual salaries 
offered teachers who withdrew after being re- 
elected for 1938-39 and the names of the sue- 
eessors of these teachers. Data concerning the 
1937-38 annual salaries paid teachers who with- 
drew after reelection and the 1938-39 salaries 
paid their successors were secured from copies 
of the annual educational directory. 

Usable responses were received from 270, or 
90 per cent., of the 300 schools canvassed. Re- 
turns represented 94 schools with above-average 





the 
the 


schools listed in the directory were included in ¢! 
computations, except the high schools of (mala 
and Lincoln, for which adequate data were 10! 
available, and six special schools, namely, 
five practice-teaching high schools and the 
tis School of Agriculture. 

4The term ‘‘teacher’’ includes superintendents 
of schools, high-school principals, supervisors 40 
teachers. 


Cur- 
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TABLE 1 
. Turnover Data FoR NEBRASKA SIX-YEAR, Four-YEAR AND SENIOR PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS AND FoR 94, 


<9 AND 87 COOPERATING HIGH SCHOOLS HAVING TURNOVER ABOVE AVERAGE, AVERAGE AND BELOW 
AVERAGE, RESPECTIVELY, 1938-39 





Data for schools with average daily attendance of 





Less than 50 





50-99 100-199 200 ormore_ All schools 
NO Tat a ME choi eenaacesa xi : 182 178 115 59 B34 
RAsiTi ee Ob) COMMEIEM oc v.csaioie tiarele ace. 533 813 900 977 3,22: 
Per cent. turnover ......- baer scalineanie : 45.4 40.3 32.5 19.9 32.9 
Ninety-four schools with above-average 
ge ee 33 30 20 11 4 
Number of teacherS .ccccccccccccces 86 122 131 127 4166 
cont.. THERGNGE 4606 cceresec ess : 93.0 78.7 62.6 44.1 70.4 
Fighty-nine schools with average turnover 
Number Of SCHOOIB ...ccecceceecs eae 82 30 17 10 89 
Number of teachers earaies waa-e 6 078 ne 84 150 133 166 533 
Cont, THMBOUOE 0.<0.400440<sisle se «6 54.8 37.< 30.8 21.2 33.4 
Righty-seven schools with below-average 
turnover 
Number: G6 BORGGIR Se. 6 access Heccclascc 29 30 19 9 87 
Number Of tGQQHORE: «.6::60.00:0.0%. cease 95 150 162 157 564 
Per cent. tUPNOVEE 66s ecicc 0 cKce neces 36.8 25.3 17.3 9.6 20.6 





* All Nebraska high schools of the types in question which were listed in the annual educational direc- 
epresented here, except the high schools of Lincoln and Omaha, the five practice teaching high schools 


and the Curtis Sehool of Agriculture, 


turnover in whieh 328 teachers withdrew from 


their positions between 1937-38 and 1938-39, 
89 schools with average turnover in which 178 
teachers withdrew and 87 schools with below- 
average turnover in which 116 teachers with- 


As compared to data for all schools used 
ii the original computations, the 270 schools 
represented 50.6 per cent. of the total, the teach- 
ers in them constituted 48.5 per cent. of all 
teachers and the 622 eases of turnover accounted 
tor 58.7 per cent. of the total amount of teacher 
turnover. 

As is shown in Table 1, a high rate of turn- 
over for 1938-39 was characteristic of six-year, 
four-year and senior publie high schools in 
Nebraska. For all schools represented in the 
original computations, the pereentage of turn- 
over was 32.9 and for all schools in each of the 
three turnover groups it was 70.4, 33.4 and 20.6, 
respectively. Size of school and rate of turn- 
over were consistently but inversely related. 
Schools with above-average turnover showed the 
greatest range in amount of turnover, it being 
trom 93.0 per cent. in the smallest schools of 
the group to 44.1 per cent. in the largest schools. 

Turnover data for all sehools used in the 
original caleulations are closely similar and 
those for the 94 schools with above-average turn- 
over are roughly similar to comparable data for 
1937-38 published by the authors. The fact 


that turnover percentages for the four size divi- 
sions of the 94 schools and for this group as a 
whole are higher than the 1937-38 data is doubt- 
less due to the random selection of schools for 
the earlier study from those with above-average 
rates of turnover. 

That the salary factor was decidedly the most 
important cause of turnover in the 270 cooper- 
ating schools considered as a whole and as three 
separate groups, is apparent ‘from the data pre- 
sented in Table 2. Forty-nine and one tenth 
per cent. of all teachers who withdrew from their 
positions did so for salary reasons, 28 per cent. 
failed of reelection and 23 per cent. withdrew 
for miscellaneous reasons not related to salary. 
Of the 305 teachers who withdrew for salary 
reasons, 75.3 per cent. resigned after reelection 
to accept better paying positions, 9.8 per cent. 
accepted better paying positions before election 
time and 14.9 per cent. withdrew voluntarily 
either before or after reelection to seek better 
paying positions in publie education or in other 
fields. 

With the exception of percentages represent- 
ing withdrawals due to non-retention and to 
miscellaneous reasons, turnover data for the 270 
schools as a unit and as three groups with dif- 
ferent rates of turnover, were closely similar. 
Failure of most 
schools with above-average turnover, least so in 


reelection was common in 
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TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF TEACHER TURNOVER DUE TO EACH OF SEVERAL CAUSES IN 270 NEBRASKA SIX-YEar, 


Four-Year 


AND SENIOR PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS, GROUPED ACCORDING TO SIZE AND RATE OF TURNOVER, 1938-39 


Per cent. by size group 


50 


average daily 


attendance 


Reason for turnover 


Less than 


50-99 


1. Withdrawal for reasons related to 
salary : 


a. Resigned after reelection to accept 


a better paying position ...... 26.7 33.7 

b. Accepted a better paying position 
before election time .......... 4.3 5.2 

ec. Voluntary withdrawal to seek a 
better paying position ........ 8.0 7.4 
BIOUEE ge 2 ona oh eae Ns oe 39.0 46.3 


2. Withdrawal for reasons not related 


to salary: 


a. Failure of re-election ........... 40.4 32.1 
ee eer ee er ror aes 20.5 21.€ 
BER cigiaiae wae selene 60.9 53.7 





Per cent. by turn- 
over group 





r-3) e— 
5 | ae 
= Ps os 
o aS @ % 
m 3 og ss 
} = = 2S es 
= a = <~ <q 
45.7 46.2 37.0 35.6 38.8 88.0 
5.3 3.7 4.8 5.1 6.0 
5.6 6.6 7.¢ 7.6 7.8 5.2 
57.6 56.5 49.1 47.3 51.7 49.2 
A Be 4 11.3 28.0 36.0 17.4 22.4 
al.e 32.1 23.0 16.6 30.9 28.4 
42.4 43.4 51.0 52.6 48.3 50.8 





those with average turnover. The reverse con- 
dition held for miscellaneous reasons. 

Size of school and the percentage of turn- 
over due to salary reasons tended to be positively 
related. Since size relationships were in gen- 
eral the same in the three turnover groups, turn- 
over data according to size of school is presented 
only for the three groups as a whole. Data by 
size divisions for the average turnover group 
differed from the common pattern more than did 
corresponding data for either of the other two 
groups. The major difference here was an ab- 
sence of trends in the summary turnover per- 
centages for all reasons related to salary and all 
reasons not thus related. These percentages 
were all roughly equal, the greatest difference 
among them being seven. 

Results of the present study agree with com- 
parable findings for 1937-38 with regard to the 
relative importance of the salary factor as a 
‘ause of turnover and to the higher incidence 
of non-retention of teachers in small schools. 
They differ importantly with respect to the gen- 
eral relationship between school size and teacher 
turnover causes. In the previous study size of 
school appeared to bear no constant relationship 
to withdrawal for any cause or group of causes 
except miscellaneous reasons not related to sal- 
ary, for which classification, school size and rate 
of turnover were positively related; and the per- 
centage of turnover due to reasons related to 


salary was highest for workers in schools with 
an average daily attendance of less than 50. 
The investigators knew of no reason why size 
relationships for the two years were dissimilar, 

The general effect of teacher turnover upon 
the salary expenditures of schools involved ap- 
pears to have been to decrease them somewhat 
below 1937-38 figures and appreciably below 
commitments schools were willing to make for 
1938-39. Data presented in Table 3 show that 
this conclusion certainly holds for the positions 
to which turnover workers were reelected. Re- 
gardless of how these workers were classified, 
mean annual salaries offered them for 1938-39 
proved to be higher than those paid them the 
preceding school year, and mean annual salaries 
paid their successors were found to be lower. 
Of the salaries offered to the 238 reelected turn- 
over workers, only 7.6 per cent. were lower than 
those paid in 1937-38, 49.2 per cent. were the 
same and 43.3 per cent. were higher. Of the 
salaries paid the workers employed to fill the 
racancies caused by resignations, 40.3 per cent. 
were lower, 41.2 per cent. were the same and 
18.5 per cent. were higher. Summary data tor 
the three turnover groups are similar.’ 

5 The fact that mean salaries of reelected turn 
over workers in the schools with below-average 


turnover were lower than those of similar workers 
in the other two turnover groups probably showd 
be interpreted as further proof of the importance 
of salary as a cause of turnover rather than as eV! 


dence to the contrary which on the surface it 
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TABLE 3 


CONCERNING THE 1937-38 ANNUAL SALARIES PAID 238 TEACHERS IN 139 SIX-YEAR, FOUR-YEAR AND SENIOR 
NEBRASKA PUBLIC H1GH SCHOOLS WHO WITHDREW AFTER ELECTION FOR 1938-39, ANNUAL SALARIES 
OFFERED THEM FOR 1938-39 AND ANNUAL SALARIES Palp THEIR SUCCESSORS 


Mean salary ee Percentage of 
between 
mean salary 
paid 1937- 
38 and 
mean salary 
for 1938-39 


Salaries 
offered 
that were 


Salaries 
paid 


Number that were 


teachers Offered 





Student group _ Paid 
™ ‘ 


for in 
1937-38 1938-39 1938-39 


Offered Paid 


classified ac- 
, to average 
ily attendance 


jaily a 
"Less than 50 30.8 


33.3 48.0 
44.6 29.2 
50.8 40.7 
40.3 41.2 


$ 859 48.7 : 

927 
1,085 
1,155 
1,016 


ro) 


SWtho- 


200 or more 


ao 


All ‘ 1,071 


Forty-seven schools with 


above-average turnover 1,049 1,082 
schools with 


turnover .... 


Forty five 


average 1,058 1,091 


Forty-seven schools with 


below-average turnover 53 997 


1,022 


Average annual salaries paid in 1937-38, 
offered reelected turnover workers for 1938-39 
and paid their suecessors, increased continuously 
from the smallest size group to the largest in 
the 139 schools considered as a unit and with 
minor exceptions in the three component groups. 
No consistent size relationship was apparent in 
any of the data on differences among average 
salaries, but certain relationships were apparent 
in the various comparative salary percentages. 
Reelection of teachers at the same salaries was 
consistently more common among schools of the 
two smallest size groups and at increased sal- 
aries among those of the two largest size groups. 
Schools of the latter type, however, showed a 
greater tendeney to pay new teachers employed 
to fill turnover positions lower salaries than had 
been paid their predecessors, and schools of the 
lormer type a greater tendency to pay the same 
salaries and a slight inelination to pay higher 
salaries, 


Tabular data by size divisions for the three 





pears to be. In both 1937-38 and 1938-39 mean 
salaries of all workers for both the 87 schools with 
b low-average turnover and the 47 of these which 
liad re-elected turnover workers were appreciably 
higher than corresponding salaries for the average 
turnover schools and decidedly higher than for the 
above-average ones. Obviously, the teachers who 
withdrew from the below-average turnover schools 
were, on the whole, the most poorly paid in these 


1,035 


1,021 3.8 53.8 42.3 


46.7 44.8 39.2 40.2 
43.6 


39.6 


11.3 47.2 41.5 


turnover groups have not been presented, owing 
to the fact that size relationships were generally 
consistent. Data for schools with above-average 
turnover varied most from the size pattern. The 
most important differences were that larger 
schools in this turnover group exhibited less 
tendency than smaller schools to pay new teach- 
ers lower salaries than were paid for the same 
positions in 1937-38, more tendeney to pay the 
same salaries and about the same tendency to 
pay higher salaries. 

For the 238 teaching positions in question, 
schools offered 1938-39 salaries that were 3.0 
per cent. higher than the total salary expendi- 
tures for the same positions in 1937-38 and 
paid salaries that were 2.3 per cent. lower. 
Salaries paid were 5.2 per cent. lower than sal- 
aries originally offered. Percentage reductions 
in salary expenditures were rather similar for 
the three turnover groups but were appreciably 
greater for the larger schools of each group than 
for the smaller ones. 

Findings of the present study concerning the 
effect of turnover upon salary expenditures are 
similar to comparable results reported in the 
1937-38 study. 
that the phenomenon of teachers withdrawing 


Again the investigators suggest 


to secure better paying positions and of school 
boards being able to reduce their total salary 
expenditures as a result, 1s probably caused 
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by a progression of teachers from small schools 
to larger ones and by the fact that beginning 
teachers are willing to start at minimum salaries. 

Major surface causes of teacher turnover re- 
vealed by this study indicate that, regardless of 
size of schools or rates of turnover, the salary 
factor is of fundamental importance. Although 
the schools studied were not strictly representa- 
tive of Nebraska public high schools in general, 
results may be accepted as satisfactorily repre- 
sentative. The sample ineluded schools with 
high, average and low turnover; it comprised 
a majority of the schools in which turnover 
oceurred in 1938-39, and results for the three 
turnover groups were similar. 

Naturally the problem of turnover among 
publie high-school teachers of Nebraska is com- 
plicated by the fact that turnover serves to 
decrease salary expenditures. Although this 
study has not attempted to find a solution for 
the problem, it does seem in point to suggest 
that the establishment of conditions in the state, 
perhaps by means of salary legislation, which 
would make it less profitable for teachers to 
move and for school boards to have them do so 
would probably have a salutary effect. 

CreciL WINFIELD Scorr 
NEBRASKA 

CaLvIN H. REED 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
PERU, NEBR. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
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or a year. 
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ported by). A Curriculum in Veterinary Medi- 
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sity. 1939. $2.00 cloth; paper, $1.75. 
A description of the fourth in a series of curricula 
developed over a number of years, culminating in 
certain changes in the content of courses and an in- 
crease in the period of study from four years to five. 
An application of the well-known Charters techniques 
to curriculum construction in this specialized field. 
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An historical pageant presented at the Central Mis 

souri State Teachers College, Warrensburg, on Wed. 

nesday, December 13, 1939, as part of a commemo- 

rative program, at which two new buildings were 

dedicated. . 
FISHER, CAROLINE E., and HAZEL GLAISTER Ropgrr. 


Pp. 48. Published by the 


SON. Children and the Theater. Pp. xiii+19] 
Illustrated. Stanford University Press. 1949 
$3.00. , 


Concerned with child actors performing for child 
audiences, this is a handbook for selecting, castin 
and rehearsing a play, including dressing the ehild 
and the set, with the attendant problems. 

CILLIF, Francois 8S. Centralization or Decentral. 
ization? Pp. xii+105. Bureau of Publications, 


Teachers College, Columbia University. 1940, 
$1.60. 
A Ph.D. study which attempts to determine the 


“types of adaptation” best promoted by centralized 
and decentralized administrative patterns respec. 
tively. 
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High Schools. Pp. xviit+659. Illustrated. Amer- 
ican Book Company. 1940. $3.25. 
Actual administrative practices as recorded by a 
major group of successful principals of large high 
schools, acquainting the reader with varied practices, 
and giving an opportunity to select a program ap- 
plicable to a given situation. 

RoBInson, THOMAS E., and RICHARD R. ROBINSON. 
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A discussion course in character education. 
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Founding of the American Public 
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1940. Published by the Association of American 
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A collection of lectures, including “The World War 
and the Future World Order,” by Dr. Hu Shih, Re- 
ligious Freedom,” by Charles E. Diehl, “Freedom as 
Affected by Finances,” J. W. Lowes. 
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A Research Manual. Pp. xiv + 264. Illustrated. 
Harper. 1940. $1.25. ; 
Designed as a reference guide for the preparation | 
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